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The Future 
of Lead... 


as seen ina 
Crystal Ball—circa 1927 


“The increased publicity given to the use of ethyl gasoline 
causes some to think that perhaps herein lies a new outlet of 
importance for lead... In every 1,300 gallons of 

ethyl gasoline there is approximately one gallon, or 14 Ib., 

of lead tetraethyl, containing about 9 lb. of elemental 

lead. Present consumption of ethyl gasoline is not known, but 

an estimate of 750,000,000 gal. a year is sufficiently accurate 
for this purpose. This would represent an annual 
consumption of lead in the United States, for making ethyl 
gasoline, of approximately 2,500 tons, or one-third of 1 

per cent of total domestic lead production ... So the lead miner 
with an automobile cannot improve his market much by 

buying ethyl gas; he would do better to paint his house with 
pure lead paint, have nothing to do with battery eliminators 
for his radio set, and insist that his power be brought P 


along the street to him in lead-incased cables.” 


Excerpt from an article “Lead in Ethyl Gasoline” 
appeared in the October 29, 1927 issue of 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


But Here v) 
Are The Facts... 


Last year some 176,000 tons of lead went 
into the production of tetraethyl lead. The 1927 


Talking About Forecasts .. . 


lead because of its density — is 


“Forecaster” could not, of course, foresee that 
the discovery of tetraethyl lead would usher in a great 
era of automotive progress by making possible the development of 
ever-higher compression ratio engines and that thereby, the 
consumption of lead for this purpose would multiply 
70 times between 1927 and 1957. 
U.S. CONSUMPTION OF LEAD TETRAETHYL 
1927 .. . 2,500 tons 1957 .. . 176,000 tons 


Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


the most effective metal for 
shielding the human body from 
harmful radiation, Today, the 
amount of lead used for this 
purpose is relatively small. Would 
anyone care to predict how many 
tons of lead in the form of 
protective shielding, will be 
consumed in 1988? 
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‘Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


A new solar furnace built in south- 
ern California converts the sun’s rays 
into temperatures of 6000 degrees. 
And that’s several degrees higher than 
the normal summer temperatures in 
southern California. 

* 


“What,” asks an editorial writer, 
“does the United Nations stand for?” 
Sometimes it seems that it will stand 
for almost anything. 

* * ab 

A shoe advertisement proclaims the 
merits of “The shoe that men look up 
to.” But doesn’t a man have to be 
pretty low down to look up to a shoe? 

eo * * 


One good thing about the cigarette- 
cancer controversy is that you can ap- 
parently get an authoritative, scienti- 
fic report to support your views on the 
subject, no matter what they are. 

* a 


In 1970, a science writer predicts, a 
traveler can leave London after lunch 
and arrive in New York just before 
breakfast. But wouldn’t that involve 
the expense of buying an extra meal 
that day? 

a + 

“The new automobiles,” according 
to an enthusiastic publicity writer, 
“have everything.” Yes, indeed; some 
of them are even said to have clocks 
that will run. 
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A Merry Christmas 
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A Happy New Year 
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Te er CoLeaguse wn , Pee 


One look at the newest buildings in your community, 
with their wide expanses of window area, and you 
realize the tremendous growth of curtain-wall con- 
struction in modern architecture. The results of 
curtain-wall or “skin” type construction have been 
greater design flexibility, more striking structures, 
more durable, weatherproof structures, with savings 
in space and weight, thus an overall saving in cost 
per square foot. 

These savings have been effected 
through the development of new 
materials and the ingenious appli- 
cation of standard materials. 

Take, for example, the increasing 

use of welded steel tubing for 

framing and window supports. 

Standard sizes of welded steel 

tubing in square and rectangular 

shapes are appearing more and 

more in structures, from one-story 

school buildings to monumental 

skyscrapers. Welded steel tubing, 

with its lightweight-high-strength 

combination, has been most eco- 

nomically used in place of more costly structural mem- 
bers. This type of construction has been tested under 
tornado conditions with perfect success . . . proving 
beyond any doubt the weather-resistance, safety and 
effectiveness of its design. 

Recently, we were asked by a customer to help 
solve a problem in curtain-wall tubing. The customer 
was buying from several sources and had difficulty 
in getting a uniform product. Radii and other dimen- 
sions varied drastically, causing many rejections. By 
specifying Revere Welded Steel Tubing, this customer 
tells us, these difficulties were overcome, and t 


Revere tubing has proved to be of uniformly excellent 
quality. Revere has been a major manufacturer of 
welded steel tubing for over 35 years and can produce 
practically all of the standard sizes of square and 
rectangular tubing used for curtain-wall construction, 
including the popular 2”x2”, 4”x4”, 2”x4” and 2”x6” 
sizes. Revere welded tubing also has the advantage of 
its uniform wall thickness being held to the close 
tolerances necessary in curtain-wall applications. 
In addition to Welded Steel 
Tubing, Revere also supplies 
Revere Aluminum Extrusions for 
use in combination with the tub- 
ing in producing the steel tubing 
reinforced, aluminum covered 
panels, being used by many archi- 
tects in curtain-wall skyscrapers 
with large window areas. Still 
another application of Revere 
Metals in curtain-wall construc- 
tion is to be found in the 325,000 
Ibs. of Revere Architectural 
Bronze spandrel sheets used in 
the newly constructed 38-story, 
Seagram Building, New York, New York. 

The use of Revere Welded Steel Tubing, Revere 
Aluminum Extrusions and Revere Architectural 
Bronze in modern curtain-wall construction are but 
three examples of “fitting the metal to the job.” A 
function for which Revere has become well known 
and for which Revere’s Technical Advisory Service 
is qualified to aid in the impartial recommendation of 
the right metal to do the best possible job at the least 
cost . . . whether it be welded steel tubing, copper, 
brass, aluminum or any of the other non-ferrous alloys 
... In building or for industrial use. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 
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December 16, 1958 


A‘ ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL disclosed last month that the next in- 
ternational meeting on lead and zinc probably will be held in March. 
Clarence W. Nichols, deputy director, Office of International Resources, 
Department of State, told a meeting of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers in New York that the world conference had been pushed 
back from January because the governments concerned required more time 


to prepare their positions. 
Mr. Nichols recently returned from 


Geneva where he headed the United 
States delegation to the United Na- 
tions-sponsored conclave. 

Speaking for himself as an observer 
at the meeting, and not for the State 
Department, Mr. Nichols said that the 
U. S. quota system is an important 
milestone but that something more is 
needed to bring about international 
cooperation concerning lead and zinc. 
He expressed the opinion that if the 
London Metal Exchange price of lead 
were 10.50 to 11.00 cents a pound and 
if the LME zinc price were 9.50 to 
10.00 cents a pound, the foreign gov- 
ernments would feel that no interna- 
tional regulation governing produc- 
tion and exports of these metals would 
be necessary. 

Discussion on Quotas 

He said that the U. S. policy of im- 
posing quotas on the imports cof lead 
and zinc caused considerable discus- 
sion among foreign countries. The 
consequences of these imports quotas, 
he said, have not as yet been fully met. 

The sharp rise in U. S. price at the 
time the Geneva conference took place 
and the uptrend in London came 
somewhat as a surprise to foreign rev- 
resentatives, he said. He said that the 
higher price for lead and zinc in the 
U. S. is likely to result in larger pro- 
duction in this country next year. He 
expressed the opinion that the im- 
port quota is not a panacea but was 
the best move that could be made un- 
der present circumstances, but that 
many problems still have to be faced. 

In the short period that the quotas 
have been operative, suggestions have 
been made for import modifications so 
as to counteract the importations of 
lead pipe, sheet lead, rolled zinc and 
oxides which are not subject to quotas, 
he said. He added that no quick dis- 
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continuance of the quota system is 
likely. After a year’s trial, he said, an- 
other look is likely to be taken to see 
what changes should take place. 

On the question of barter, Mr. 
Nichols said that in 1959 there is like- 
ly to be more barter than took place 
in 1958 or in 1957, but he doubted 
whether the barter program would be 
on the same scale as it was in 1956. 

Extent of Barter Deals 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that barter contracts 
having an export value of $9,200,000 
were negotiated by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the July-Sep- 
tember 1958 quarter, compared with 
contracts valued at $400,000 in the 
July-September 1957 quarter and $65,- 
100,000 for the full fiscal year 1958. 

Barter contracts provide for the ex- 
change on an equivalent value basis 
of CCC-owned agricultural commodi- 
ties for strategic materials. 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by barter contractors had an export 
value of $17,100,000 (261,000 short 
tons) for the July-September 1958 
period. Barter exports had a value of 
$62,700,000 in the July-September 
1957 period and $99,600,000 in the full 
fiscal year 1958. 

Strategic and other materials de- 
livered to CCC by barter contractors 
during the July-September 1958 quar- 
ter had a value of $29,400,000 com- 
pared with $45,600,000 for July-Sep- 
tember 1957 and $203,900,000 for the 
fiscal year 1958. As of Aug. 31, 1958 
strategic materials acquired through 
barter and held in CCC inventory 
pending transfer to the stockpile with 
reimbursement to CCC were valued at 
$227,761,514. Of this total, materials 
valued at $207,636,450 are to be trans- 
ferred to the national stockpile and 


the remainder, having a value of $20,- 
125,064, is to be transferred to the 
supplemental stockpile created by 
Section 104(b) of Public Law 480, 83d. 
Congress. 

AEC Acts on Uranium 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
has withdrawn its guarantee to buy 
uranium concentrates from ore re- 
serves developed in the future in or- 
der to avoid overproduction and to 
deal better with the need for future 
exploration, it was announced by 
Paul F. Foster, AEC general mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Foster said the AEC would con- 
tract to purchase ore from desposits 
discovered from now on only in 
amounts needed. It will be bought “on 
such terms and conditions and at such 
prices as the commission may from 
time to time agree upon,” he said. 

“This action,” Mr. Foster said in a 
statement, “is not due to any forecast 
of a reduction in the commission’s 
uranium requirements or in the po- 
tential requirements for commercial 
atomic power. 

“However, it is in the best interest 
of both the industry and the Govern- 
ment to hold uranium production in 
reasonable balance with require- 
ments.” 

The AEC’s unlimited purchase pol- 
icy was started several years ago to 
spur the search for uranium de- 
posits. That program was due to ex- 
pire April 1, 1962. 

On May 24, 1956, the commission 
expressed fear that known United 
States deposits would be greatly de- 
pleted by 1962 and extended the pur- 
chase guarantee to Dec. 31, 1966. 

The latest action wipes out the ex- 
tension into the 1962-66 period. 

However, the AEC has negotiated 
some contracts to be filled during 
those years from ore reserves already 
developed. These contracts will be 
carried out with the commission pay- 
ing the previously established price of 
$8 a pound. 

The $8 price also will apply to any 
extension of present contracts or new 
contracts for ore reserves developed 
up to Nov. 23. 

Industry Approves Move 

The new AEC uranium program is 
proving “a blessing in disguise’ ac- 
cording to studies now in progress by 
Uranium Institute of America, Gor- 
don A. Weller, executive vice presi- 
dent said. 

Mr. Weller issued his statement 
from the Institute’s headquarters in 
Grand Junction, Colorado. He said: 
“These studies show findings almost 
directly contrary to the initial inter- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Outlook Good for Aluminum Consumption 
During 1959— Adequate Supply Assured 


HERE is probably no broad seg- 

ment of our industrial economy 
that is more eager to see the year 1958 
pass on to the historians than are the 
members of the nonferrous metals in- 
dustry. In general, the companies en- 
gaged in the production and manu- 
facture of copper, lead and zinc prod- 
ucts have been faced with problems 
that stem from the same basic sources. 
An over-all reduction in the consump- 
tion of these metals was prevalent dur- 
ing most of the year, and in some cases 
was a continuation of a drop-off in 
demand which had begun some time 
earlier. The general decline in the 
manufacture of durable goods, com- 
bined with the relatively larger stocks 
of nonferrous metals in the hands of 
manufacturing users, led to a reduced 
level of production and consumption 
during the year 1958. In the case of 
copper, lead, and zinc, this was a con- 
tinuation of the softening which ac- 
tually began in 1956 when the accum- 
ulation of surplus stocks became evi- 
dent at the producer level. The lead 
and zinc producers encountered even 
more dramatically difficult problems 
this year, facing the severe competi- 
tion of imports from nations which 
have lower costs of production. The 
1958 lead and zinc production has been 
forecast by experts in this field at a 
level about 20 per cent below that of 
1957. Fortunately, recent actions both 
by the government and industry indi- 
cate a better outlook for 1959. The 
copper industry is now operating at 
improved rates and a better supply- 
demand relationship is indicated for 
the forthcoming year. One industry 
spokesman has indicated that an in- 
crease in consumption of at least 5 
to 10 per cent for copper is a distinct 
possibility. The general improvement 
of historical consuming markets por- 
tends a rise in the takings of all cop- 
per, lead and zinc products. The re- 
cently announced modest price in- 
creases in these metals is evidence of 


* Text of address delivered Oct. 31 at Fifth 
Pitt Conference on Business Prospects at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the strengthening tone of these indus- 
tries. 

My remarks on this segment of the 
nonferrous metals industries must, of 
necessity be brief and general, since 
my knowledge of these metals comes 
from sources who, in themselves, are 
far more qualified to speak of their 
future. With your permission, I should 
like to devote the balance of my com- 
ments on the outlook for the alumi- 
num industry, an area in which I feel 
much more at home. 

Situation in Aluminum 

Like the other principal nonferrous 
metals, the general decline in output 
of durable goods contributed strongly 
to the diminished takings of alumi- 
num mill products during 1958. In 
actuality, the reduction in the takings 
by many of its large consuming indus- 
tries actually began in the fall of 1957 
following the peak month of July of 
that year when more mill products 
were shipped than for any other single 
month in the industry’s peacetime 
history. Shipments to consuming in- 
dustries continued to decline until 
February, 1958, which was the lowest 
point of industry shipments since 
February, 1954. During the past six 
months, shipments both in pig and 
mill product form have increased 
steadily. It appears that industry ship- 
ments to consumers will run about 
1.75 million tons for this year. This is 
a decline of about 9 per cent from 
1957's level. 


The decline in aluminum shipments 
was not due entirely to the lower 
finished goods output of metal con- 
suming industries alone. Accompany- 
ing this drop-off in unit output was 
one of the sharpest liquidations of 
aluminum inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers since the end of World 
War II. Many of these consuming in- 
dustries had been operating at inven- 
tory levels established during the high 
demand years of 1955 and 1956— 
necessitated by their own rising pro- 
duction of finished goods and the 
problems of procuring the required 
metal in forms needed for efficient 


operation. So, when manufacturing 
activity declined, the stocks in hand 
were generally more than sufficient to 
satisfy needs at the reduced levels of 
operation. Since 1955, capacities to 
produce aluminum in all forms have 
increased notably. Thus, the actual 
consumption of aluminum during 1958 
will have been supplied not only by 
shipments made during the current 
year, but also from these stocks ac- 
cumulated by durables manufacturers 
in prior periods. It is our belief that 
actual consumption for 1958 will be 
greater than that indicated by meas- 
urable statistics. 
Production Capacity 

Let us now review briefly the ability 
of the domestic aluminum industry to 
produce primary metal. At the begin- 
ning of 1958, the industry capacity in 
plants of four producers was 1,839,000 
tons; thus far during 1958, despite the 
short term market outlook, this capa- 
city figure has increased 15 per cent 
to more than 2.1 million tons. Two 
newcomers began production this 
year. The Ormet Corporation, jointly 
owned by Olin Mathieson and Revere 
Copper and Brass, began operating 
the first line of its new five line, 144,- 
000 ton capacity smelter at Omal, 
Ohio, in April, the second line in July, 
and the third in August. The Harvey 
Aluminum Company started up its 
two-line 54,000 ton smelter at The 
Dallas, Oregon in August. A significant 
event occurred last month when Al- 
coa’s smelting plant at Massena, New 
York, became the first industrial con- 
sumer of electricity from the St. Law- 
rence Project of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York. 

Despite the vicissitudes faced by 
aluminum marketing people during 
1958, plans for the addition of new 
capacity have suffered no outright 
cancellation, but projects have been 
stretched out where possible. The 
building of further new capacity, 
much at various stages of construc- 
tion and some close to completion, will 
ultimately increase the domestic ca- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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’59 Aluminum Outlook 


(Continued from Page 7) 
pacity to 2.6 million tons, up nearly 23 
per cent from the current level. 

As you know, the total U. S. alu- 
minum supply picture includes not 
only the metal from domestic pro- 
ducers, but also tonnages imported 
from foreign countries, principally 
Canada. The secondary aluminum 
suppliers remelt old and new scrap to 
also provide sound metal for many 
consuming industries. When final 
figures are in for 1958, the total metal 
supply from all sources is expected to 
be below 1957 levels by about 8 to 9 
per cent. 

Outlook for 1959 

Let us now take a look at what the 
year 1959 seems to have in store for 
the aluminum industry. Headlines 
and published statistics seem to make 
it rather easy at this time to paint an 
optimistic picture for the forthcoming 
year. The general economic climate 
has improved, and the extent to which 
this improvement will continue rests 
on many factors well known to you. 
The willingness of the consumer to in- 
crease his rate of purchases of durable 
goods, the availability of money and 
credit to provide the basis for these 
purchases, and for home construction, 
the improvement of earnings by busi- 
ness which in turn will spur invest- 
ment, and the continuation of the so- 
called armed camp economy without 
the economic bleeding of any shoot- 
ing wars, however small, will be some 
of the determining factors. A definite 
improvement in the consumption of 
aluminum for 1959 can be forecast. 
Based on the continuation of some of 
the factors already in evidence, it is 
expected that shipments will run 
about 2.0 to 2.1 million tons for the 
year 1959, up 15 to 20 per cent from 
the 1958 level. This improved outlook 
should come not only from the in- 
crease in unit production of those 
products using aluminum in their 
manufacture, but also in the greater 
use of the metal in many of the manu- 
factured items themselves. In addi- 
tion, new applications for aluminum 
should provide outlets for increased 
takings. 

Substantial markets for any raw 
materials do not grow on a sound basis 


without the fertilization of basic re- 
search, product development and in- 
tensive sales or marketing efforts by 
suppliers of such materials. Designers 
of finished goods must constantly be 
advised of the technological advances 
and merchandising opportunities that 
are being made available to them. It 
METALS, DECEMEER, 1958 


has long been the keynote of the alu- 
minum industry that one of the prin- 
cipal elements in accelerating greater 
usage in marketing audacity. The 
heavy expenditures of time and money 
in research and developmental activi- 
ties must be augmented by sales efforts 
aimed at assisting designers and fab- 
ricators in fully utilizing the results in 
the end products on which they de- 
pend. It is from this investment in a 
number of new markets and new prod- 
ucts that the industry expects to reap 
continuing benefits during the year 
1959. 

Principal Consuming Segments 

Let us now take a look at the prin- 
cipal consuming segments of the in- 
dustrial world to which we expect 
these increased tonnages to go. 

Building and construction will con- 
tinue as one of the largest consuming 
markets for aluminum with 485,000 
tons going for a multiplicity of appli- 
cations in this segment in 1959. In- 
dustrial, commercial, and institution- 
al building will continue to show gains. 
New colored aluminum building panels 
will be increased evidence as you drive 
by the many new modern plants which 
are now spreading to the outlying 
communities along our highways. And 
along the highways themselves there 
will be exhibition of more aluminum. 
More lighting standards, overhead 
highways signs, guard rails, bridge 
rails and chain link fencing will be in 
aluminum as the new highway pro- 
gram activity mounts. Some of you 
may have read recently of the erec- 
tion of the first light-metal girder- 
type highway bridge in the world by 
the Iowa State Highway Department 
near Des Moines. In this same field, 
the prototype of a new concept in alu- 
minum highway bridges employing 
proven aircraft design principles was 
recently erected and tested at Lehigh 
University. In both of these instances, 
several large aluminum producers 
joined forces with state and profes- 
sional personnel to cooperatively prove 
the adaptability of aluminum in a 
field historically dominated by stee!. 

Aluminum in Construction 

The use of aluminum in new resi- 
dential construction experienced a 
catalytic spurt recently. The largest 
manufacturer of prefabricated homes, 
The National Homes Corporation of 
Lafayette, Indiana, and Alcoa com- 
pleted joint research which resulted 
in the announcement by National 
Homes of three models of moder- 
ately priced houses utilizing from 1,400 
to 3,000 pounds of aluminum per 
model. They have complete aluminum 


roofing and siding systems with all 
applications backed by more than 30 


years of residential research and de- 
velopment work. In addition, alumi- 
num rain-carrying equipment and in- 
terior trim applications will add to 
the actual uses of the metal where it 
best performs to provide maintenance 
free living. At the present time, less 
than 100 pounds of aluminum is being 
used per average new home. Today, 
windows, doors and screens take about 
Y’% of the aluminum consumed in 
homes. Use in other applications is ex- 
pected to grow rapidly so that alumi- 
num’s participation in residential ap- 
plication will rise markedly. 
Use in Transportation 

The transportation segment of the 
aluminum market should consume at 
least 370,000 tons of aluminum in 
1959. This does not include aircraft 
and missile tonnage which in itself 
should account for another 120,000 
tons. Perhaps the most dramatic in- 
dication of aluminum’s steadily in- 
creasing role in automobile produc- 
tion came with the announcement 
three weeks ago, by General Motors 
Corporation engineers, that the use of 
cast aluminum in automobile engines 
will not only cut weight and boost ef- 
ficiency but also will be in a highly 
competitive position with cast iron 
from a cost standpoint. This signals 
that substantially greater use of alu- 
minum can be expected in more func- 
tional automotive parts in the future. 
In addition, decorative trim applica- 
tions of anodized aluminum continue 
to grow. Despite the decline of unit 
production of the 1958 models from 
the previous years’ levels, the total 
tonnage of aluminum used in auto- 
motive trim applications actually 
grew. The 1959 models show more 
uses in interior trim applications as 
well as a continuation of exterior 
ones. Much has been said in specula- 
tion about the future use of aluminum 
for automotive engine blocks in small 
cars. There is evidence in the public 
press to indicate that in 1960 at least 
some aluminum tonnages will be used 
in this application. Assuming the suc- 
cessful marketing and performance 
of such vehicles, this will provide a 
most sizable outlet for aluminum. In 
fact, the potential annual market for 
castings alone in new automotive ap- 
plications adds up to 350 to 400 thou- 
sand tons of aluminum in a 6 million 
car year. This is about 1/5 of the 
present available domestic primary 
production capacity. While several of 
these applications are as yet in the 
experimental stage, others are close 
to commercial use. In addition to the 
engine blocks, new applications under 


development as aluminum castings 
include cylinder heads, manifolds, 
pulleys, rocker arms, oil and water 





pumps, gear cases and transmission 
parts. Wrought aluminum bumpers 
for passenger cars may make their 
appearance in the next model year 
or so. The resolution of finishing 
problems should provide cost compet- 
itive bumpers that will be most func- 
tional and attractive. Their perfor- 
mance has been proven by successful 
use for more than 15 years on Grey- 
hound buses. 
Aircraft and Missiles 

I mentioned earlier that the air- 
craft and missile industries may well 
consume about 120,000 tons of alu- 
minum in all forms next year. Some 
of you may recall that last year I 
reported on the successful research 
by Alcoa that will provide high 
strength aluminum alloys, operable 
at higher temperatures than hereto- 
fore thought possible. Work continues 
on the development of such light- 
weight materials that will meet the 
rigid physical requirements of this 
industry. 


Earlier this year, the chief engineer 
of one of America’s largest commer- 
cial passenger aircraft manufacturers 
stated at a meeting of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences that the 
U. S. aircraft industry was ready to 
design and build the next generation 
commercial transport capable of fly- 
ing several hundred passengers at 
speeds of about 2,000 miles per hour. 
He anticipates that this plane will be 
built principally of aluminum. 

The recent successful flights of 
Boeing’s new commercial jet trans- 
port, the Model 707, is a reminder 
that aluminum in many forms is used 
by aircraft designers and builders in 
substantial volume applications. Over 
23 tons were used in the manufacture 
representing 77 per cent of the total 
metal air frame weight. 

The burgeoning missile industry is 
offering new outlets for aluminum 
products in many forms. Despite the 
classified nature of many efforts in 
this field, it has been revealed that 
rocket skins and structures are being 
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made of aluminum sheet and extru- 
sions, along with launching devices 
and other ground handling equip- 
ment. Even solid fuels will involve 
volume use of atomized aluminum 
powder. To the extent that aluminum 
continues to be used by the aircraft 
and missile manufacturers, the alu- 
minum industry admits to having one 
foot firmly planted in mid-air! 
Consumer Durable Goods 
A continuing large market for alu- 
minum is consumer durable goods 
manufacturing. This segment is ex- 
pected to take about 250,000 tons of 
aluminum in 1959. One of the earliest 
uses of aluminum was in the field 
of cooking utensils, and this, like 
many other products instrumental in 
the improvement of our standards, 
has undergone many changes. Alumi- 
num today is still the largest volume 
metal used in the manufacture of 
cooking devices. The entire cooking 
device field, including the convention- 
al and electrical utensils, took well 
over 50,000 tons of aluminum, prin- 
cipally in cast and sheet form last 
year. Over 20,000 tons of aluminum 
was used in the electrical cooking de- 
vice field alone, accounting for close 
to 60 per cent of the total volume of 
all metals used in the manufacture 
of such items as electric frypans, cof- 
fee makers, waffle grills and griddles. 
Other household and personal items 
such as swimming pools, portable 
docks, living room furniture and room 
dividers have made their appearance 
for the first time in aluminum. 


Electrical and Communications 

The electrical and communications 
industry is expected to consume about 
200,000 tons of aluminum in 1959. 
Electrical applications will continue 
to consume increasing volumes de- 
spite any reduced levels of copper 
prices. In the manufacture of electric 
motors ‘alone, aluminum shows signs 
of increasing penetration. New devel- 
opments in coil winding now make it 
possible for the electric motor makers 
to use aluminum sheet and foil in 








place of copper wire and realize sav- 
ings of up to 50 per cent in material 
costs as well as reduced winding costs. 
Cast aluminum rotors and stators 
were used in most of the 50 million 
fractional horsepower motors produc- 
ed in this country last year. These 
uses alone took over 20 thousand tons 
of pig and ingot both in primary and 
secondary forms. 

Another 220,000 tons of aluminum 
is expected to go for the manufac- 
ture of non-electrical machinery and 
equipment of all sorts. This market 
category includes tonnages employed 
in equipment used by the petroleum, 
chemical and many other process in- 
dustries. 


Containers and Packaging 

Containers and packaging, one of 
the sharpest growth areas, will con- 
sume in excess of 110,000 tons of alu- 
minum, principally in sheet and foil 
form. Foil containers, cans and pack- 
ages are showing themselves more 
and more in the market place. In- 
cidentally, this market segment con- 
tinued to evidence growth all during 
1958 in contrast to some of the other 
consuming markets which we have 
discussed here earlier. 


All other uses in 1959, including 
other defense applications, metal for 
steel deoxidizing, for alloying and 
miscellaneous other uses could 
amount to as much as 300,000 tons. 

In summary, the outlook for alu- 
minum consumption in 1959 is good. 
The optimism built into the estimates 
that have been presented here is 
certainly not meant to indicate any 
lack of sober awareness of the sub- 
stantial job facing the industry in 
the next few years. With the realiza- 
tion that sufficient capacity will exist 
to assure large potential users of ade- 
quate long-term supply, the alumi- 
num producers have intensified their 
efforts to stimulate demand. In brief, 
for years the U. S. aluminum industry 
was, of necessity, production oriented; 
for years ahead it will be, by design, 
marketing oriented. 
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Tin — First Target of Soviet Trade War 


By R. D. COURSEN, Director, The Malayan Tin Bureau 


I have been asked to tell you about 
the international tin situation with 
particular reference to its bearing on 
your canning activities. Although I do 
not know exactly how many of the 235 
tin plate containers used by each in- 
dividual each year in this country 
contain your products, I am sure it is 
well over 150, applying the accepted 
definition of “heat sterilized and her- 
metic sealed.” Your purchase of tin- 
plated cans rates an important posi- 
tion in your operations. You are un- 
derstandably concerned with the price 
you have to pay for these containers, 
as well as with their ability to trans- 
port your product to the consumer’s 
kitchen. Tin is the factor that helps 
steel do this job for you more effi- 
ciently and more economically than 
any other container yet developed. In 
fact, after 150 years the tin can is still 
the best food container. 


You have three partners who are as 
much interested in the increased con- 
sumption of canned foods as you are. 
The first of these is the steel industry. 
Many of the major steel companies 
have increased their productive capa- 
city in 1958 in order to satisfy the 
demands they see you will be placing 
upon them. As our population in- 
creases we will have more people, 
each of them consuming 235 or more 
containers per annum. Your second 
partner, the can manufacturing in- 
dustry, fabricates the containers from 
tin plate. They too are optimistic 
about the future and are increasing 
their productive capacity and effi- 
ciency. Another partner of yours is 
the tin producer, not only of Malaya 
but of the other five free world pro- 
ducing nations as well, including Bo- 
livia, Indonesia, the Belgian Congo, 
Thailand, and Nigeria. Despite their 
optimism about the future, these free 
world producing nations have been ex- 
tremely hard hit, since the end of 
1957, by two factors beyond their con- 
trol. The first of these was the U. S. 
recession and the second was the 
U.S.S.R. With your permission I will 
dwell on the second of these two 
problems, the first already being sub- 
stantially solved by increased U. S. in- 
dustrial activity. You have all heard 
a good deal about the Russian eco- 

Talk given Dec. 2 at 55th annual conven- 


tion of Tri-State Packers’ Association in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nomic offensive. Perhaps you will be 
interested in hearing about a chapter 
and verse application of this offen- 
Sive. 
Statement by Eisenhower 

In a speech made on May 6, 1958 
President Eisenhower stated: “I re- 
mind you of Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
remark: ‘We declare war upon you’, 
he said, ‘in the peaceful field of 
trade.’” This was the first public ac- 
knowledgement of a fact which the tin 
producers had been facing for some 
time. Specifically, the Soviet Bloc 
commenced a heavy program of ex- 
ports of tin metal to the free world in 
the third quarter of 1957. This metal 
was not always of good quality, nor 
was it being sold at the then prevalent 
world prices. It was relatively easy for 
tin producers in Malaya to spot this 
move because the total exports of tin 
metal to the free world from the So- 
viet Bloc mounted so swiftly. In 1955 
they exported only 186 long tons. In 
1956 they were under 1,500 long tons. 
Even this figure included some ex- 
porting to other Soviet Bloc countries, 
so that it is probably more accurate 
to say that the exports to the free 
world were less than that. Even in the 
first two quarters of 1957 this pattern 
was not markedly changed, although 
the amount was increased to some- 
where in the neighborhood of 3,000 
tons. It was in the third and fourth 
quarters that Russia really started to 
dump. As a result the total exports of 
the Soviet Bloc reached a minimum 
figure of 9,300 long tons and a maxi- 
mum of 10,400 for the year 1957. In 
January and Febraury, 1958 an addi- 
tional tonnage of 3,300 long tons was 
exported and that was just the start. 
Final authoritative figures have not 
yet been released but it is now reliably 
reported that the exports have 
reached a total of 18,000 long tons. 
Please bear in mind these two figures: 
1956 exports —less than 1,500 long 
tons; 1958 — 18,000 long tons. 

Economic War Waged 

It appears that Russia decided to 
wage economic warfare on the free 
enterprise capitalistic system of the 
western world in the early days of 
1957, and that their first target was 
tin. As you may have read in the 
papers they have since followed with 
attacks on aluminum, asbestos, plati- 
num and zinc. The susceptibility of 


tin was probably the key to its selec- 
tion as the primary target. Tin, as 
already stated, is produced in the free 
world by only six countries on any 
commercial scale. To repeat, they are, 
in order of their importance, Malaya, 
Bolivia, Indonesia, the Belgian Congo, 
Thailand and Nigeria. 

You will notice at once that these 
are all what are today popularly 
known as “underdeveloped” countries. 
They are also countries which depend 
heavily upon revenues derived from 
tin mining for the support of their 
economy. Thailand, for centuries an 
independent country, has been par- 
ticularly hard hit. Both the Belgian 
Congo and Nigeria, which are parts of 
the colonial organizations of Belgium 
and the United Kingdom respectively, 
have also suffered. Bolivia and Indo- 
nesia, where tin mines have been na- 
tionalized in recent years, have also 
shared the depression. This is espe- 
cially true of Bolivia, which has long 
derived over 75 per cent of its total 
annual national revenue from tin. 

Impact on Malaya 

Malaya, traditionally the world’s 
largest producer of tin, accounting for 
over 37 per cent of free world produc- 
tion, has been badly crippled. In addi- 
tion to the problems facing tin pro- 
ducers generally, Malayan mines have 
also been hit harder because over 70 
per cent of all the tin used in the 
United States has been in the form of 
Straits tin from Malaya. The Ameri- 
can recession and the consequent 
modification of the inventory policies 
of you gentlemen, of your suppliers 
the can manufacturers, and of their 
suppliers the tin plate steel producing 
companies, have brought about a very 
precipitous drop in normal purchase 
insofar as Straits tin from Malaya 
was concerned. Only very recently has 
the situation improved. 

When I mentioned the six free world 
tin producing nations you may have 
been startled at the omission of the 
United States. Tin is one of those 
world commodities of which we have 
no commercial production. We are, 
therefore, dependent on such coun- 
tries as Malaya. Because of that fact, 
it may interest you to know how tin is 
mined in Malaya. Well over 8 out of 
every 10 tin cans used by your com- 
panies are made of Straits tin from 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BRITISH INDUSTRY BELIEVES WORLD COPPER OUTPUT 
RISE TO MEET MARKET NEEDS UNLESS DEMAND GAINS 


Undertone of Tin Market Strong With Consumption Topping Production by 


Substantial Margin; Lead 


December 8, 1958 
HE copper market has again pro- 
vided some surprises for the pro- 
phets during the past month. Al- 
though the Rhodesian strike ended 
early in November, the real shortage 
of metal as a result of that strike was 
only just beginning to make itself felt 
at consuming points owing to the 
long time-lag between production and 
delivery. Consequently it had been 
expected that the stringency in sup- 
plies which had forced up the price of 
spot metal on the London Metal Ex- 
change would continue for some time 
and that any recession in values was 
likely to be of a very modest character, 
especially as the strike at the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
has still not ended and the company 
announced that its stocks of copper 
had been exhausted. In the event, 
however, the relaxation of export re- 
strictions in the United States (which 
made end-use certificates no longer 
necessary for European destinations) 
had a very considerable effect on 
sentiment as it removed fears that a 
serious shortage might develop on 
the LME. 

This, together with the news of in- 
creased production in the United 
States, the Belgian Congo and the 
knowledge that the Rhodesian mines 
would produce at maximum level to 
try and make up some of the produc- 
tion lost during the 53-day strike 
(over 50,000 tons) brought about a 
fairly sharp revulsion in feeling and 
prices lost ground rapidly, while the 
substantial backwardation—£18 a ton 
in the early part of November—dis- 
appeared. For a time it was thought 
that prices might settle down around 
the £240 mark, based on the belief 
that the U. 8S. primary producers 
would bring their selling price up to 
the 30 cent quotation of the custom 
smelters at that time. Consumer de- 
mand in Europe, however, remained 
persistently slack and with stocks in 
LME official warehouses showing an 
upward tendency again, quotations 
slid downwards to about £223 per ton, 
being helped on the way by the sudden 
very Sharp break in Wall Street which 
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Demand Lower in Europe; Zinc Showing Better 


By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 


cast a shadow over the hopeful views 
which had been entertained regarding 
the general prospects of the American 
economy. 
Metal From Stockpile 

Just at this moment, the Board of 
Trade saw fit to announce the release 
of a further 7,500 tons of copper from 
the Government’s strategic stocks. Of 
this total 3,000 tons of Rhodesian 
metal was offered to the original pro- 
ducers and the remainder made open 
to bids from consumers or dealers and 
not put out to public tender as has 
been the case with most of the re- 
leases from the Government stocks in 
the last year or two. Whilst this Gov- 
ernment metal is apparently being 
taken up quite well, it has become ob- 
vious that consumers generally here 
are not as short of metal as has been 
expected would be the case as the re- 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks of copper at 
the end of September as 19,278 tons of blister 
and 65,814 tons of refined, compared with 
23,478 tons and 66,426 tons a month earlier. 
The end-September figures include 28,962 tons 
of refined held by consumers, 10,481 tons in 
L. M. E. warehouses and 26,371 tons else- 
where. U. K. output in September was 10,738 
tons primary and 9,257 tons secondary com- 
pared with 3,081 tons and 4,775 tons during 
August. Full consumption details are given 
below: 
9 mos. ending 
Unalloyed Copper Sept. —30th Sept.— 
Products 1958 1958 
Wire (1) .. «+ 29,892 199,659 212,073 
Rods, bars & sections .. 2,032 13,049 
Sheet, strip & plate .... 42,756 
Tubes .. ‘ 42,823 
Castings & mise. ...... 5,850 
Alloys Copper Products 
WED (bnsdceveteedewe ected fi 
Rods, bars & sections... 9,3 
Sheet, strip & plate .... 
Tubes ; 
Castings & mise. ...... 
Copper sulphate 


12,280 
88,786 
66,046 
16,521 
57,150 
34,338 


Total all products ..71,547 579,258 574,161 
Copper content of 

Se. Ws vewre eee cad 61,408 477,194 485,871 
Consumption of refined 

copper (3) > . 52,018 375,607 386,782 
Consumption of copper 

and alloy scrap (3) 

{eopper content) .... 9,390 101,587 99,089 


Notes: (1) Consumption of H. C. Copper and 
cadmium copper wire rods for wire and 
production of wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper con- 
tent of output and consumption of refined 
copper, and should be considered over a 
period since monthly figures of scrap con- 
sumption are affected by variations in the 
amount of work in progress. 


sult of the Rhodesian and Canadian 
strikes. 

Fabricators generally are experi- 
encing duller demand for their prod- 
ucts than for some time, and the good 
showing of U. K. consumption in the 
first three quarters of the year com- 
pared with 1957 is not expected to be 
fully matched during the final quar- 
ter. In these circumstances, the ex- 
cellent U. S. October statistics and 
the very sharp fall in world producers’ 
stocks in October as reported by the 
Copper Institute did not have as much 
favourable effect on sentiment as 
might have been expected, and early 
in December prices fell to below £220. 
The market now seems to be taking 
the view that the substantial increase 
in the ievel of world production which 
has taken place in the last two or 
three months will be more than suf- 
ficient to meet market requirements 
unless demand outside the U.S.A. 
picks up sooner and to a larger ex- 
tent than is at present anticipated. 
The U. S. November statistics are 
eagerly awaited at the time this is 
being written to see whether con- 
sumption really has recovered to the 
extent suggested by the domestic de- 
liveries in October, or whether 
that month included an appreciable 
amount of inventory rebuilding. It is 
feared that the latter may be the case. 


Comex Trading Watched 

The remarkable level of trading on 
Comex in recent weeks has not passed 
unnoticed on this side of the Atlantic 
and it is felt that the open position 
there may have become appreciably 
less dangerous than it was. It cannot 
be said, however, that the movements 
on Comex have had a very marked ef- 
fect on market movements here al- 
though they have obviously played 
some part in moulding sentiment. Now 
that custom smeiters are below 29 
cents per lb. again the hoped-for sta- 
bility on the basis of a 30-cent Ameri- 
can price has receded into the back- 
ground. The Christmas holidays and 
end-of-the-year stocktaking are nor- 
mally periods of quiet demand and the 
further reduction in the Bank Rate 
recentiy, whilst obviously part of of- 
ficial policy to hold deflation in check, 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 
Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Clese of Morning Session on London Metal 
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can only be expected 
slowly. 


to operate 


Tin Undertone Good 

The most important event in the 
tin market during November was the 
meeting of the International Tin 
Council in London on November 5th 
and 6th. This provided no surprises, 
however, as the decision of the Coun- 
cil to make no change in the level of 
export quotas for the first quarter of 
1959—i.e. 20,000 tons for the three 
months—had been fairly generally 
expected. Nevertheless, the Eastern 
market reacted rather strongly to the 
news as it was announced at the same 
time that the restrictions on imports 
of Russian tin into Britain, the Neth- 
erlands and Denmark were being 
maintained. Sentiment was _ also 
strengthened temporarily by the news 
that tin is to be included in the new 
United States barter arrangements. 
Consumers showed no anxiety to rush 
in on the improvement in prices and 
the advance was soon lost. 

The undertone of the market, how- 
ever, has remained quite good, for 
there is still plenty of evidence that 
world consumption at the current 
rate is running ahead of production 
by a considerable margin. Even al- 
lowing for Russian and Chinese ex- 
ports at the recent rate, it is believed 
that the statistical position of the 
metal is steadily strengthening. The 
closing week of the current quota 
period may well see some falling off 
in Eastern sales — as was the case 
in the previous quarter — but this 
is likely on this occasion to coincide 
with the Christmas and end-of-the- 
year quietness. In the Economic Com- 
mittee of the United National, Rus- 
sia reaffirmed her intention of cur- 
tailing her tin exports during 1959 
but gave no indication of the extent 
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U. K. TIN STATISTICS 

U. K. consumption continues to run at a 
much lower rate than in 1957, according to 
figures issued by the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics. During September 
consumption was 1,784 tons with U. K. stocks 
at the end of September standing at 19,943 
tons compared with 19,676 tons at the end 
of August and 20,880 tons at the end of 
July. Primary production was slightly higher 
at 2,579 tons compared with 2,423 tons during 
August, but still lower than the July figure 
of 2,904 tons. Details of consumption are 
given below: 

9 mos. ending 
—30th Sept.— 
1957 

8,793 


Sept. 
Trade 1958 
Tinplate 
Tinning: 
Copper wire 
Steel wire 


398 
75 
542 


1,015 
1,505 


Whitemetal 
Bronze & gunmetal .. 
Other 


2,036 
1,765 
283 


4,084 
Wrought tin (1) 
Foil and sheets 
Collapsible tubes .... 
Pipes, wire & capsules 


215 
244 
46 


505 
823 
80 


Chemicals 
Other uses (3) 


Total all trades .... 1,784 16,805 14,744 


Notes: (1) Includes Sompo and “B” Metal; 
(2) Mainly Tin Oxide; (3) Mainly Powder. 





of the reduction. Some market 
“guesstimates” are looking for a drop 
from the present year’s 15,000 to 
16,000 tons to something like 12,000 
tons a year but it remains to be seen 
whether these forecasts are accurate. 
A further meeting of the I. T. C. is 
being held in December, mainly it 
is believed to consider what progress 
if any has been made in the discus- 
sions with Russia. The I. T. C. re- 
fused to admit the Soviet as an ob- 
server member but welcomed Russia’s 
offer to collaborate and charge the 
Chairman to continue discussions. 

Prospects of a further expansion in 
U. S. tin consumption in the near 
future suffered something of a set- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


U. LEAD STATISTICS 

According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, lead stocks in the 
U. K. at the end of September amounted to 
48,865 tons (39,222 tons imported and 9,643 
tons English refined) compared with 43,758 
tons at August 3lst. Production also increased 
from 3,756 tons during August to 6,957 tons 
during September. Full consumption details 
are given below: 


9 mos. ending 
Sept.— 
1958 
74,812 
21,669 
19,781 
14,310 


Cables 

Batteries as metal.... 

Battery oxides 

Tetraethyl lead 

Other oxides and 
compounds 

White lead 

Shot 

Sheet and pipe 

Foil and collapsible tubes 

Other rolled and extruded 

Solder 

Alloys 

Miscellaneous uses 


8, 

2,262 
1,845 
1,510 


18,638 


433 
484 
1,168 


1,029 9,501 


Total consumption ....28,829 259,035 248,624 
Of which: 
Imported virgin lead. .14,718 
English refined 6,050 


Scrap including re- 


124,047 
59,419 


123,919 
55,659 
8,061 


75,569 69,046 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 

During September U. K. zine stocks dropped 
from 49,590 tons to 45,784 tons, reports the 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics, with consumers holding 17,230 tons at 
September 30th. U. K. smelters’ output was 
6,916 tons. Consumption was slightly increased 
at 19,534 tons, against 19,076 tons in August. 

Details are given below: 
(Slab Zinc, Remelted and Scrap Zine 

Forms) 


in all 


9 mos. ending 
—30th Sept.— 
1957 1958 

70,862 69,449 
79,422 64,732 
25,479 24,656 
27,575 14,884 
15,540 15,060 
10,828 10,132 
16,978 18,508 
19,994 19,644 


Sept. 
1958 
7,816 
7,841 
. 2,831 
. 2,121 
1,479 
. 1,410 
Rolled zine ‘eco See 
Zine oxide +» ae 
Zine diecasting and 
forming alloy ... 
Zine dust 
Miscellaneous 


Galvan izing 
of which: 


. 4,494 
1,127 
957 


31,078 
8,593 
8,803 


45,320 
7,827 
uses 8,278 


Total all trades... .26,747 235,730 223,758 
of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 
Electrolytic & high 
grade (99.95%) 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern & debased 
Other virgin material 
Remelted zine . 
Scrap--(Zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys 
and residues 
Brass and other 
copper alloys 


4,799 34,145 38,416 


. 5,001 42,715 42,980 
9,734 
185 
493 


95,089 
2,204 
4,441 


#1,378 
2,171 
3,945 


2,961 25,024 23,607 


8,574 82,112 41,261 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
Malaya and there are several cogent 
reasons for thig preference. The first 
of them is the traditionally uniform 
and high quality of Straits tin. The 
second is the fact that mining opera- 
tions in Malaya have taken advan- 
tage of the latest technical develop- 
ments known elsewhere in the world. 
Through the judicious use of capi- 
tal, Malayan miners have been able 
to build large million-dollar dredges 
to scoop up the tin bearing earth in 
the river beds and stream bottoms on 
the western slope of the mountain 
range that runs down the length of 
the Malayan peninsula. In addition 
to the use of these dredges, there has 
been a noticeably increased use of 
modern and very much up to date 
mechanical and technical methods of 
mining in gravel pump, hydraulic, 
open cast and lode mines. 

Form of Government 

Malaya is a country about the size 
of the state of Florida, located in 
Southeast Asia. It became an indepen- 
dent country within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as recently as 
August 31, 1957. Its form of govern- 
ment is democratic, but with a strange 
twist. There is a King who is elected 
for a term of only five years from 
among the Sultans and heads of the 
eleven states which comprise the 
country. Although a _ constitutional 
Monarch, he has the very important 
responsibility of protecting the Mo- 
hammedan faith. He rules constitu- 
tionally over a population in excess of 
six million, comprising 52 per cent 
Malays (indigenous to the country), 
38 per cent Chinese, and 10 per cent 
Indians. The Chinese have been drawn 
to Malaya for centuries by tin mining. 


On the surface this would seem to 
represent a real integration problem, 
especially since each Race has its own 
religions. It would also be expected 
that the Federation of Malaya would 
share the unrest, both political and 
military, being experienced in South- 
east Asia. Fortunately for Malaya, and 
incidentally for canners in the United 
States, such is not the case. Malaya’s 
government is conservative by Ameri- 
can standards. The country is finan- 
cially very sound and, in fact, is the 
largest single net dollar earner in the 
British sterling area. It has the high- 
est per capita income, the greatest 
mileage of modern roads per square 
mile of territory, and the best medical 
facilities of any country in Southeast 
Asia. Further, the government policy 
in the field of free enterprise is ex- 
tremely liberal. Malaya is anxious to 
attract American and other free world 
capital for the establishment of priv- 
ate industry. Recently legislation was 
enacted by the government allowing 
not only a remittance of profits but 
a capital as well, and declaring a five 
year “tax holiday” for new industry. 
Some of these reasons contribute to 
the fact that, until 1958, Malaya stood 
out prominently as one of the few 
nations that had not received any 
U. S. taxpayers’ money, either as 
grants or loans. 


Large Tin Reserves 

Coupled with these encouraging 
political and social aspects of the 
country is the fact that an aerial- 
magnetic survey has just been com- 
pleted of the geographical resources. 
As a result, the retiring Chief In- 
spector of Mines of Malaya recently 
stated: “There is more tin left in the 
ground in Malaya than has been taken 
out in‘all the centuries past.” This 
augurs well for American tin con- 
sumers Such as yourselves. 
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-Continued from Page 13) 

back with the sharp break on Wall 
Street and European consumption 
seems unlikely to expand in the next 
few months. The market has been 
held in check to some extent by the 
possibility of sales of tin bought by 
the Buffer Stock manager with the 
Special Fund which is believed to 
total something like 4,000 to 5,000 
tons. So far, however, there is not 
much evidence that any such sales 
have been made. 

Meanwhile, European demand for 
lead has jogged along fairly 
steadily, but in keeping with the gen- 
eral economic trend has been, if any- 
thing, rather smaller than in previous 
months. So far the U. S. import 
quotas have not apparently resulted 
in any appreciable increase in the 
supplies offered on the European 
market, but it is felt that this is 
bound to happen in time. 

Better Zinc Showing 

The zinc market here has made a 
better showing in recent weeks than 
a good many people had expected, 
and on the London market nearby 
g.o.b. has been in rather tight supply 
with the result that a fairly substan- 
tial backwardation has ruled. More- 
over, zinc prices have topped those 
of lead on more than one occasion. 
The announcement of the inclusion of 
zinc in the new U. S. barter arrange- 
ments was favorably received as it 
was hoped that this might serve to 
offset the adverse effect anticipated 
from the imposition of import quotas 
in America. The United Nations Con- 
ference in Geneva in November fail- 
ed to produce any very constructive 
results apart from a decision to form 
an international study group and to 
keep the door open as regards an 
international control scheme. Wheth- 
er the latter will eventually come 
about remains to be seen, but at the 
November conference there was a good 
deal of opposition to it, at any rate 
so long as the United States appar- 
ently has little intention of curtailing 
her domestic output in line with other 
countries. The big improvement in 
the American statistical position re- 
cently has naturally helped sentiment 
on this side of the Atlantic, but con- 
sumption prospects here are not over 
bright at the present time, although 
the motor car industry continues a 
good outlet. So far the increase in 
supplies in Europe expected as a re- 
sult of the U. S. quotas does not seem 
to have materialized but it must 
surely do so unless barter acquisition 
of foreign zinc takes up the surplus. 
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UPWARD SURGE IN DOMESTIC METALS LEVELS OFF; 
COPPER QUOTATIONS SOFTEN AT CUSTOM SMELTERS 


Primary Aluminum Producers to Hold Price Line Until July 1, 1959; 


Lead, Zinc Firm; Tin Steady; Silver, Quicksilver, Platinum Lower 


December 12, 1958 
HE upward surge in the domestic 
metal markets ran out of steam 
during the month in review and prices 
leveled off, at least temporarily. Pro- 
ducers’ prices for copper, lead and 
zinc were unchanged from those last 
reported in this space but custom 
smelter copper quotations, which had 
been pacing the primary producers, 
fell behind as demand eased. 

All primary aluminum producers 
have in effect guaranteed that their 
current prices will not be advanced 
before July 1, 1959. ‘Tin quotations 
during the month in review were 
fairly steady. Silver and quicksilver 
prices weakened, the former moving 
down 0.25c on December 12 to 89.625c 
an ounce New York, with the latter 
offered at $222 to $225 per flask, down 
$6 from the range last reported in this 
space. 

Smelter Copper Declines 

Custom smelter electrolytic copper 
prices dipped 0.25c a pound to 29.75c 
on November 24, despite the bullish 
copper statistics issued a week earlier. 
The smelter quotation dipped another 
quarter-cent on November 25 and a 
half-cent on November 26 to 29.00c. 
On December 4, a range of 28.50 to 
29.00c a pound went into effect for 
custom smelter copper. Contributing 
to the slump in smelter red metal 
quotations was the downward price 
trend for copper on the London Metal 
Exchange. 

As of this writing the 28.50 to 29.00c 
range prevailed, with smelter at the 
low side of the range having booked 
moderate tonnages for shipment this 
month and in January. Very little 
smelter business was reported at the 
29.0Gc level. Custom smelters, how- 
ever, were in a position that enables 
them to weather the present quiet 
spell. Most smelters are sold well 
ahead and since their scrap intake is 
small, they have not been called upon 
to accumulate much refined copper. 
What little buying is reported daily 
has been by consumers who underes- 
timated their needs for the current 
month and by others who make it a 
practice to cover at least the minimum 
of their next months’ requirements. 

Primary producers, adhering to 
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29.00c a pound delivered, also did not 
show much concern over the quieter 
pace of the market. The large domes- 
tic producers still have to catch up on 
deliveries that were postponed because 
of strikes and slowdowns. 

Smelters, at this writing, were of- 
fering to buy scrap copper on the basis 
of 22.75c a pound for No. 2 heavy cop- 
per and wire. At this level very little 
scrap was moving to smelters. 

Brass and bronze ingot makers re- 
duced their ingot selling prices 0.50c 
to 1.00c a pound, depending on grade, 
on November 25. 

Mill Products Advance 

Leading brass mills during the 
month in review increased their sell- 
ing prices for copper and brass miil 
products about 2142 per cent. The ac- 
tion was initiated by Revere Copper 
and Brass Inc. on December 1. Revere 
said the upward revision was necessi- 
tated by “increased costs accumulated 
throughout the past year.” 

The base prices for copper and brass 
mill products were increased 1.00c to 
1.50c a pound, depending on the prod- 
uct and alloy involved. All catalog ex- 
tras were raised an additional 10 per 
cent, with the exception of seamless 


copper tubes. Quantity schedules 
covering free cutting brass rods also 
were revised in the two _ lowest 
brackets. 


Foreign Prices Lower 

Foreign copper prices also moved 
lower during the month in review. 
Cash copper on the London Metal 
Exchange, at the close of business on 
December 12, was equivalent to around 
27.625c a pound. 

The large Belgian producer, Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, on Decem- 
ber 9 reduced its copper selling price 
by 67% points to a basis of 27.90c a 
pound c.i.f. New York. 

GIRM, the French agency that does 
the buying of copper for fabricators in 
that country and resells it to them at 
a weighted average, on December 11 
reduced its price of 268 francs per 
kilo (28.12c a pound f.a.s. New York) 
from 273 francs per kilo (28.66c a 
pound), its third reduction so far in 
December. 

The foreign prices do not include 
the U.S. import duty of 1.70c a pound. 


Lead Market Steady 

There was little change in the day- 
to-day demand for lead. While some 
business was being placed daily, the 
volume was not up to the intake, with 
the result that producers and custom 
smelters have been accumulating 
metal. That has been the case ever 
since the price went to 13.00c New 
York and 12.80c St. Louis. 

As long as there are prospects that 
the Government may activate barter, 
there seemed to be a willingness to 
accumulate lead even though the 
foreign price is far below the domestic 
level. The barter deals involve so much 
red tape that swapping operations are 
still regarded as being very difficult. 
Sellers here also are banking on the 
restrictions of imports by the quota 
system to keep the market on an even 
keel. Contributing to the steadiness 
was the absence of selling pressure on 
lead. 

Smelters, on December 8, raised 
their processing fee for battery plates 
to $70-$75 a ton, as against $70 a ton 
previously. 

Fair Zinc Business 

Zinc producers have been doing a 
fair volume of business; consumers 
who were filling in their December 
needs were buying at the spot price of 
11.50c a pound East St. Louis for the 
Prime Western grades, which was 
taken as an indication that they were 
not anticipating any downtrend in the 
quotation. 

Some factors in the industry were 
of the opinion that on the basis of 
the statistical position of zinc, the 
metal should be selling at a higher 
price level. Others, however, take the 
position that consumers bought so 
heavily just prior to the rise from 
11.C0c to 11.50c, that any advance in 
price might bring about a decided 
falling off in demand. 

Statistics for zinc (all grades) in 
November follow, in tons, with the Oc- 
tober totals in parentheses: produc- 
tion, 65,174 (65,304); shipments to 
domestic consumers, 83,394 (93,018); 
shipments to all destinations, 83,606 
(93,244); stocks at end of month, 
191,744 (210,176). 

Virtually all aluminum producers 
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and fabricators have announced they 
will go along with the six-month price 
protection policy announced on De- 
cember 5 by Aluminum Company of 
America and Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. Alcoa and Kaiser had 
guaranteed that their current prices 
will apoly to all aluminum products 
ordered and shipped by July 1, 1959. 

The same assurance has been given 
by the Reynolds Metals Co., Alumin- 
ium Limited Sales, Inc. (selling subsid- 
iary in this country of the Canadian 
producer, Aluminium, Ltd.), the Ana- 
conda Aluminum Co., the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., ond Revere Cop- 
per and Brass Inc. 


The primary aluminum 30-pound 
ingot, 99.5 per cent plus grade, is cur- 
rently priced at 26.80c a pound, f.o.b. 


Tin Prices Steady 

Throughout the month in review 
prices for tin held fairly steady. Spot 
Straits tin on December 11 was quoted 
at 99.125c a pound New York, com- 
pared with the last reported price in 
this space at 99.25c for November 17. 

The high for the November 17-De- 
cember 11 period was the 99.625c regis- 
tered on November 19 and 20, while 
the low period was the 99.00c for De- 
cember 3 and 4. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


Russian Tin Sales 

It appears that Russia has decided 
to wage economic warfare on the free 
enterprise capitalistic system of the 
western world in early-1957 and that 
Russia’s first target was tin, accord- 
ing to R. D. Coursen, director, The 
Malayan Tin Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Coursen reported that tin 
exports from the Soviet Union soared 
from less than 1,500 long tons in 1956 
to 18,000 long tons in 1958. He also 
noted that, following its assault of 
tin, Russia followed with attacks on 
aluminum, asbestos, platinum and 
zinc. 

Silver Price Declines 

The silver price weakened as the 
year 1957 waned. The New York quo- 
tation dipped on two consecutive days 
(December 11 and 12) and by 0.25c 
each day to 89.625c an ounce. The last 
reported price in this space, of 90.125c 
an ounce, was established on Novem- 
ber 3, also following a reduction of 
0.25c an ounce. 


Quicksilver Weakens 
Quicksilver prices continued to 
move downward. Spot metal on De- 
cember 11 was quoted at $222 to $225 
per flask of 76 pounds, as against the 
last quoted range in this space of $228 
to $231 per flask, established on No- 


vember 13. Domestic demand was very 
slow while supplies were adequate. 
The Government also announced that 
its domestic and Mexican quicksilver 
program was ending on December 31, 
1958, and that no metal would be ac- 
cepted unless it had been delivered to 
a Government warehouse by that date. 
Platinum Declines 

Platinum prices at refinery levels 
were reduced $5 an ounce on Novem- 
ber 24 to $52 an ounce in wholesale 
quantities and to $55 an ounce in re- 
tail lots. With platinum available in 
the outside market at around $1 under 
the wholesale refinery quotation, the 
current market price ranges from $51 
to $55 an ounce. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
pretations, which were made of the 
AEC action.” The UIA studies find 
that the new program will create a 
market for several million tons more 
uranium ore than was the case under 
the former program—that western in- 
dustry will receive $2,500,000,000 in 
the business of mining and milling the 
uranium reserves which are now as- 
sured a market. 














WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brak- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
rene and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every im the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Pape ers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and ouperting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and aw . 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the juction, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 

1 import and export vy ~~ of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


wo MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing ever 60.000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
an, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consume 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, pn and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of awe By, and a ceten of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the wo ring scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
listing sorely =— mining companies 

of North, Central and South Ameri 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and a changes in copper, tin 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron an 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, rters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 

Spanish and . Contains four sections — 

ty Classifications — Googeapses Sec- 

tion — Brand and Trademark Section — all im 

sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


Wilting mn three languages the importers snd supesterp of 
e 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, . 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 


425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 


Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 

















Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increasts or Decreases 

- Primary Secondary Production Customers End of Period Blister Refined Total 

57 
September .... 234,981 7,562 228,480 225,831 418,929 + 14,063 — 5,683 + 8,380 
October ...... 254,845 9,726 266,938 246,078 428,032 — 2,637 + 9,103 + 6,736 
November .... 253,717 8,939 259,052 255,133 426,801 + 3,604 — 1,231 + LY a73 3 
December .... 245,183 9,238 264,272 218,347 458,340 — 9,851 +31,539 +21 
— + bee bae 2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89, 1 
January ...... 251,064 14,317 261,853 259,878 448,900 + 3,528 — 9,440 — 56,912 
February ..... 230,716 6,506 247,562 224,709 469,747 —10,340 + 20,847 + 10,507 
Sees 247,942 8,972 259,157 229,941 493,326 — 2,243 + 23,579 + 21,336 
es vibbi.tide 215,461 11,946 226,895 210,412 501,166 + 5612 + 7,840 + 8,352 
ae 218,387 11,190 225,771 212,993 498,516 + 3,806 —— 2,650 + 1,156 
| ERS 214,283 11,414 228,387 240,825 476,823 — 2,540 —21,963 —24,233 
See 216,315 9,516 229,578 220,801 475,164 — 3,747 — 1,659 — 56,406 
Cee 224,673 9,474 217,914 247,116 436,476 + 16,233 —38,688 —22,455 
September .... 202,719 7,960 204,006 254,667 374,180 + 6,673 —60,948 —54,275 
October ...... 204,938 20,613 192,199 292,630 269,654 +33,352 + 105,126 —71,774 
November .... 227,866 14,911 230,109 261,097 236,774 -+ 12,668 —32,880 —20,212 

In U. S. A. 
1957 
Rr 89,680 9,246 128,480 107,622 rR ee + 1,416 ee ean 
September .... 87,270 6,925 117,821 103,718 ee —16,118 re tte 
October ...... 93,078 9,029 129,832 114,032 ne. (2 baeaeew — 9,837 ey Ae 
November ..... 90,045 - 8,312 129,051 107,549 Se is Shae ee pa = 7 scone 
December ... 95,285 8.613 136,135 84,446 eee Aj-T50te... cc5eeee 
Fy Te ae ‘41, 116,380 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 See =n bs + waeees +ORRTe. --. oceans 
January ...... 94,735 13,855 136,748 110,557 8 a = aera 
February ..... 87,130 6,222 128,299 93,784 Cte eeiiner ews iS Aon. ewemient 
a ee 90,366 8,607 130,075 78,683 ond cabetel ewe PS 
CES asc etuk és 86,123 11,475 120,467 81,930 ee ‘on. setaee 
CE se: a-eaigth ae 80,628 10,488 115,978 78,631 wah ptarves ee |. oman 
ee 71,092 10,980 107,918 100,796 i ee —e | 8. wedene 
[ie re 64,444 8,858 110,130 17,523 et - i) ae~een tt. , ree ° 
Shee 67,917 8,999 100,640 86,982 8 re rr 
September .... 79,541 7,259 107,971 101,971 SEE? | | 8b edad coeny en o-) eeemee 
October ...... 92,214 19,865 113,288 120,793 ee — Aten wee —L TE... oceqee 
November .... 96,532 13,931 128,048 131,288 rs —S34,806  ..cscc 
Outside U. S. A.* 
1957 
OS Se eae 137,211 719 103,189 123,778 I ia —_— ae xaenens 
Ee 147,711 637 110,659 122,113 | rer lA 
ee 161,767 697 137,106 132,046 Aaa +1500 °° ~—S ee eee 
BEE hs0 60 saben 163,672 627 130,001 147,591 Seer ——~C~Cs tw ww ee”) =— ab eaie 
December ..... 149,898 625 128,137 133,901 ee? fl ~pigekers 0 
— sob ithe 1,783,119 11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 oo) Sia +GBBGL = svever 
January ...... 156,329 462 125,105 149,321 py) i eee — 4708  ....6.- 
February ..... 143,586 284 119,263 130,925 0 cere —e wc, ceesles 
ae 157,606 365 129,082 151,258 ee eS on —eeee = —s_ («sn 0 me 
Meo ces wee 129,338 471 106,428 128,482 a are er — . — 
ca 6 aces care 137,759 702 109,793 134,302 Ce, tains Se! ree 
ae 143,191 584 120,469 140,029 Se —Leee on ews 
en RG i 151,871 658 119,448 143,278 ie —=——t—<Cs«ws nw 
BOE 655552 . 0c 156,756 475 117,274 160,134 | rere —11467  ...... 
September .... 123,178 701 96,035 153,633 Snes —GGMI0- sn seven 
oo ieee 112,724 7148 78,911 171,827 ae 6—t—<“—t«sC ew —6§5,3904 = ...s0s 
November .... 131,334 980 102,061 129,809 aa. « wrens en. weeman 
* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 

Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per iepenend (Cents Per Pound) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 30.24 43.00 36.00 25.69 Jan. 30.48 50.2 34.87 24.577 Jan. 30.12 43.00 36.00 25.69 


Feb. 33.00 44.03 33.318 25.00 Feb. 33.00 32.07 32.273 23.557 Feb. 33.00 43.783 33.182 25.00 
Mar. 33.222 46.00 32.00 25.00 Mar. 33.667 53.11 30.952 23.326 Mar. 33.56 46.00 32.00 25.00 
Apr. 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 Apr. 36.00 4888 31.24 23.66 Apr. 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 
May 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 May 36.00 44.221 30.163 23.865 May 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 
June 36.00 46.00 30.955 25.36 June 36.00 40.00 29.60 25.52 June 36.00 46.00 30.955 25.00 
July 36.00 41.56 29.25 26.125 July 36.00 38.14 28.39 26.231 July 36.00 41.68 29.25 25.75 
Aug. 37.81 40.00 28.639 26.50 Aug. 40.14 39.32 27.862 26.52 Aug. 37.46 40.00 28.611 26.50 
Sept. 43.00 40.00 27.031 26.50 Sept. 50.00 39.00 25.948 26.355 Sept. 43.00 40.00 27.00 26.50 
Oct. 43.00 39.308 27.00 27.548 Oct. 45.99 37.192 25.722 28.577 Oct. 43.00 39.321 27.00 27.577 
Nov. 43.00 36.00 27.00 29.00 Nov. 45.84 35.96 25.435 29.829 Nov. 43.00 36.00 27.00 29.00 
Dec. 43.00 36.00 27.00 xeon Dec 49.42 35.45 25.26 ds Dec. 43.00 36.00 27.00 “an 
Aver. 37.522 41.992 30.183 .... Aver. 39.38 42.797 28.93 wees Aver. 37.51 41.975 30.162 
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331,499 


380,881 


360,526 


Dec. 
1958 


Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


135,071 
131,023 
114,223 
109,040 


107,231 
110,174 
104,551 
98,638 
92,943 
82,919 
85,728 
82,768 
80,436 
80,774 
68,249 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


Total 


445,514 
452,673 
448,125 
450,442 
441,001 
433,526 
431,796 
421,931 
416,887 


399,113 


292,157 
309,664 
304,619 


319,247 
318,592 
324,970 


344,530 
341,869 
345,832 
347,465 


348,426 
351,035 
346,875 
347,607 
346,404 
330,301 
326,263 
323,667 
319,281 
315,929 


275,608 
170,917 
136,581 


266,239 
249,352 
227,097 
220,810 


178,814 


178,326 
178,913 
164,623 
164,410 
170,476 
153,042 
144,410 
144,375 
144,538 
138,420 

128,719 
138,631 


123,756 
128,330 
141,387 
145,623 
138,190 
145,162 
153,529 
150,436 
145,390 
156,692 


Actual 
Copper 
Censmd. by 
Fabricators 


1,391,477 
1,375,869 
1,231,840 
1,418,241 

124-721 


113,835 
81,275 


99,223 
1,416,378 


119,517 
114,298 


1,279,086 


94,642 
86,625 


138,916 


Excess 
Fabricators’ 


—203,614 
— 174,678 


+HEPHEHHE+H++4+ 


++tt+4++44+ 





Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 


1949 
17,084 


-«» 20,238 
. 20,678 
. 15,968 


14,2387 
8,809 
7,782 
8,246 


- 10,980 


6,401 
15,347 
10,5633 


156,303 


1950 
15,763 
12,500 
13,538 
12,304 

8,749 
20,523 
10,040 
10,452 

4,903 

9,459 

9,237 

7,178 


142,067 


1951 

6,640 
5,153 
7,912 
8,553 
8,458 
8,628 
6,642 
6,113 
3,561 
3,336 
8,179 
4,538 


71,812 


1952 

4,528 
8,633 
5,243 
6,214 
8,033 
4,425 
5,188 
5,003 
4,667 
4,602 
4,724 
6,208 


62,470 


* As compiled by Copper Institute. 


1953 
6,486 9,859 
10,337 
19,991 
16,583 
10,857 
10,945 
9,063 
7,137 
9,042 
10,065 
7,815 
11,476 


129,798 


1954 


8,490 
9,738 
9,004 
8,687 
13,309 
10,260 
10,100 
10,641 
11,662 
10,879 
14,876 


127,449 


1955 
11,047 
15.198 
12,198 
13,162 
15,133 
14,765 

9,988 
12,197 
15,037 
12,897 

9,865 
13,180 


154,714 


1956 
14,322 
14,497 
15,921 
17,233 
20,805 
14,758 
12,632 
12,510 

9,518 
15,570 
11,369 
14,613 


173,748 


1957 
17,506 
11,145 
13,934 
14,288 
12,397 
11,949 


1958 
16,024 

9,518 
11,783 
15,279 
13,989 
18,945 
12,185 





Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 
(Net Tons) 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are 


compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze industry and represent in excess of 95 
deliveries of the entire industry. 


1948 

.»» 26,998 
. 22,487 
24,282 

° 26,177 
. 23,716 
24,401 

.. 20,456 
-»» 24,098 
23,641 
21,559 

-+» 21,731 
. 20,954 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 
Aver. ... 


20 


. 279,500 
21,292 


1949 
19,456 
15,026 
14,550 
10,695 


175,643 
14,637 


1950 
18,874 
18,487 
22,494 
22,118 
23,643 
25,093 
21,609 
26,689 
28,811 
$2,240 
31,748 
28,575 


303,663 
25,297 


1951 
28,415 
27,168 
31,997 
30,472 
33,267 
33,817 
32,016 
25,285 
22,285 
23,124 
23,5644 
20,987 


332,378 
27,615 


1952 
28,315 
24,211 
23,890 
22,547 
21,740 
21,274 
18,947 
21,807 
22,770 
25,811 
23,441 
22,983 


277,736 


23,145 


1953 
24,423 
25,429 
28,256 
25,044 
21,660 
20,818 
19,321 
20,156 
21,463 
22,280 
21,806 
20,541 


271,251 
22,604 


1954 
20,661 
19,920 
23,653 
24,746 
22,269 
22,348 
17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,274 


263,233 
21,936 


1955 
26,201 
25,349 
29,713 
27,641 
23,708 
23,141 
18,513 
27,018 
26,349 
25,228 
25,102 


21,448 


298,406 
24,867 


1956 
27,736 
24,949 
28,310 
25,808 
23,437 
18,842 
17,364 
23,812 
20,929 
23,045 
21,818 
18,046 


274,096 
22,841 


1957 
25,681 
20,769 
21,948 
23,507 
22,037 
18,888 
16,695 
19,654 
19,670 
22,800 
19,767 


248,291 


per cent of the 


1958 
20,468 
17,413 
18,825 
18,009 
17,191 
17,962 
16,658 
17,882 
20,540 
23,225 


Mine Production of Copper 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


United — 


States 


(U. 8, Berean of Mina 


68,622 
79,681 
6,714 


79,369 


7,615 
6,826 
7,517 
7,035 
6,522 
5,801 
4,188 
5,570 
5,312 


short 
, X-' 


tens) 
Western 


Tetal 


2,140 921,838 992,600 
2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


196 
237 
200 
129 
154 
133 
132 
147 
70 
67 
1,800 


164 
125 
123 
161 
152 
155 
132 
127 
114 


88,257 
86,627 
85,876 
82,398 


81,080 88,109 
995,753 1,076,922 


82,476 
74,766 
79,594 
76,911 
71,717 
62,296 
56,672 
61,342 
76,865 


90,255 


82 ‘971 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per peund for carload lets del. 
consu A 


Ne. 1 
Copper 
Serap 


. -23.26 
. .21.198 
. -21.28 


. | 21.293 


. -20.78 


| 24.38 


. 19.44 


’ | 18.955 


.19.21 


" 19.60 


Nov. 


. -20.02 
- -21.93 
. -22.52 


22.62 
. 22.37 
24.80 
25.597 


24.097 


21.847 


23.097 


“Of dry content for material having « dey 
copper content in encase of 60%. 


Brass Ingot Mak Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices 


— 


Serap 


. 23.26 


. 21.198 


. 21.28 
. 21.293 


. ..20.78 


. -24.37 


. 19.44 
. 18.955 


-19.21 


. -19.60 
. . 19.923 
. 21.93 
. -22.52 


22.62 
. 22.37 
24.80 
25.597 


000 tbs 


pm A 
Serap 


21.76 
19.698 
19.78 
19.793 
19.28 
22.87 


17.94 
17.455 
17.71 
18.10 
18.423 
20.43 
21.02 
21.12 
20.87 
23.30 
24.097 


sition 


21.56 
18.635 
19.067 
19.043 
18.94 
21.804 


17.77 
17.06 
17.274 
17.75 
18.038 
19.02 
19.24 
19.11 
18.88 
20.51 
20.182 


und del. a for 
" Bnd et 


Heavy 


15.63 
13.563 
13.24 
12.913 
12.94 
15.66 


12.19 
11.341 
11 88 
12.35 
12.769 
13.43 
13.53 
13.80 
12.90 
14.938 
14.125 
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Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Lead Refineries in U.S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


REFINED PRODUCTION DELIVERIES STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 
Lead Lead 


Lead 
Pig Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
137,057 8,413 145,470 7,616 133,418 179,314 18,345 197,659 
129,553 7,889 137,442 ’ 1,736 95,593 213,084 18,497 231,581 
130,088 8,950 139,038 8,131 111,861 228,567 19,316 247,883 
122,690 8,192 130,882 1,668 108,020 243,586 19,840 263,426 
135,618 8,918 144,536 8,540 117,749 266,326 20,218 286,544 
127,982 7,484 135,466 ‘ 8,493 113,614 285,482 19,209 304,691 
109,964 8,233 118,197 9,252 117,053 284,650 18,190 302,840 
103,701 8,973 112,674 9,903 112,801 284,818 17,260 302,078 
116,283 8,806 125,089 7,986 129,915 279,172 18,080 297,252 
121,934 10,656 132,590 139,698 9,408 149,106 262,510 19,338 281,848 


U.S.A. 


43,922 3,507 47,429 62,163 2,933 65,096 104,594 116,978 
43,475 3,462 46,937 33,151 4,107 37,258 121,468 134,221 
39,893 3,374 43,267 52,291 3,845 56,136 140,337 153,167 
37,328 3,384 40,712 40,597 3,373 43,970 156,150 169,352 
42,659 4,481 47,140 45,576 4,118 49,694 182,187 196,079 
40,795 3,600 44,395 45,640 4,409 193,021 206,319 
36,052 2,681 38,733 47,381 5,263 200,949 211,976 
34,275 4,890 39,165 50,145 4,956 201,759 212,909 
38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 215,389 ’ 227,380 
40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 207,335 ; 220,073 


Outside U. S. A. 


93,135 4,906 98,041 63,639 4,683 68,322 74,720 80,681 
86,078 4,427 90,505 54,706 3,629 58,335 91,616 97,460 
90,195 5,576 95,771 51,439 4,286 55,725 88,230 94,716 
85,362 4,808 90,170 59,755 4,295 64,050 87,436 94,074 
92,959 4,437 97,396 63,633 4,422 68,055 84,139 90,465 
87,187 3,884 91,071 59,481 4,084 63,565 92,461 98,372 
73,912 5,552 19,464 60,420 3,989 64,409 83,701 90,864 
69,426 4,083 73,509 52,753 4,947 57,700 83,059 89,169 
77,775 4,281 82,056 56,628 3,470 60,098 63,783 69,872 
81,709 5,503 87,212 69,118 4,953 74,071 55,175 61,775 








Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 


———————— Stocks (end of period) 

Recoverable ——Base Bullion—— 

Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelter Receipt 

in Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin 

2000 Pounds at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A’ Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 


Year 1953 .... 5,988 41,512 211,716 365,101 151,892 36,548 553,541 
Year 1964 .... 4,781 42,276 ‘ 207,712 351,507 157,041 44,801 553,349 
Year 1955 .... 68, 6,054 41,867 152,704 365,582 172,545 38,314 576,441 
Year 1956 .... y 5,841 34,319 159,072 388,567 192,948 46,531 628,046 
Year 1957 .... 6,247 30,705 ’ 216,222 368,240 210,924 36,358 615,522 
7 mos. 1958 ... 4,848 30,065 211,976 327,992 183,237 119,275 14,480 316,992 
1958 
January 6,342 116,978 233,524 26,727 22,065 3,307 52,099 
February 134,221 247,100 24,888 16,605 1,938 43,431 

153,167 268,476 : 19,735 2,368 45,750 

169,352 287,348 16,738 1,952 

196,079 306,317 y 10,445 1,971 

206,319 316,851 14,022 1,315 

211,976 327,992 19,665 1,629 

212,909 331,494 13,145 1,282 

227,380 339,979 A 14,937 1,718 

220,073 319,937 ' 9,205 3,713 


Deliveries to U. 8. Fabricators including 
Smelter Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Production i Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial Total 


Pig 
Year 472,101 57,837 529,938 718,910 178,420 
Year 491,765 56,349 548,114 638,672 700,471 
Year ; 485,883 60,488 546,371 696,086 ’ 773,960 
Year 548,486 61,359 609,845 640,897 710,576 
Year 539,613 61,286 600,899 621,350 686,686 
284,124 24,489 308,613 328,799 ; 354,847 


43,922 3,507 47,429 62,163 65,096 

3,462 46,937 33,151 , 37,258 

3,374 43,267 52,291 56,136 

3,384 40,712 40,597 43,970 

4,481 47,140 45,576 49,694 

3,600 44,395 45,640 50,049 

2,681 38,733 47,381 52,644 

4,890 39,165 50,145 55,101 

4,525 43,033 65,301 69,817 

October 5,153 45,378 70,580 75,035 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 ibs.) (Common Grade) 


Monthly Average Prices 


Production 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments 1955 1956 1957 1958 
43,560 533,883 577,443 81,152 488,437 . 15.00 16.16 16.00 13.00 
551,618 632,770 92,719 415,551 ” cae seen mee | 1888 
28,855 547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 | ae seen! ae ~ ee 
613,293 644,382 fei 529,484 15.00 16.00 16.00 12.00 
. one pm. pra 15.00 16.00 15.385 11.712 
50,854 ' , 
48,102 90,917 37,517 = pe em pos 
52,357 101,056 38,225 ‘ . . ‘ 
56,170 102,354 37,583 15.00 16.00 14.00 10.85 
51,718 109,162 35,334 . 15.12 16.00 14.00 10.89 
pay . 15.50 16.00 13.704 12.673 
49.406 15.50 16.00 13.50 13.00 
51,859 15.56 16.00 13.00 
40,447 . 15.14 16.013 14.66 
32,193 
24,108 
604,353 645,534 ai. 463,060 


“ag mae naz Lead ‘Sheet Prices 


43,441 feo pn gee aca 
40,984 169,73 ° 
47,487 190,623 30,021 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
44,636 199,757 fay tng Monthly Average Prices 
38,827 202,331 1, 
39,520 204,380 34,254 (Cents per pound) 
43,269 212,571 41,657 1955 1956 1957 
170,666 45,467 216,133 169,435 46,647 20.00 21.66 21.50 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 20.00 21.50 21.50 
to other than domestic consumers. . 20.00 21.50 21.50 


20.00 21.50 21.50 
20.00 21.50 20.885 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 20.00 21.50 19.82 


(American Barean of Metal Statisttes) (In tens of 2,000 Ibs.) 20.00 21.50 
Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- - 20.00 21.50 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers sified . 20.12 21.50 
1964 75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 5,192 57,869 9,170 229,264 . 20.50 21.50 
1955 20.50 21.50 
Total 72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 652,994 13,084 270,251 . 20.56 21.50 
1956 
Apr. 2,950 310 260 3,522 1,376 24,985 
ay 2,825 Ri 131 3,513 964 21,753 
July. » Go 3028S 14sS 2268S 
uly an ¥ 
Aug. 1,497 85 113 4,443 26,358 Battery Shipments 
Sept. : 1,850 135 230 56,038 26,270 
Oct. 1,715 135 7,108 286 © 4,955 21,574 
Nov. 2351 .... 8.556 226 ©=- 5.573 23.755 a 
Dec. 6.440 1.449 8 5832 160 7.258 22/573 The following table noe’ replace 
Total § 80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 274,716 ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
— 2,800 Fo ae pens — — Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
5956 ie 686 4'614 18.674 Street, Inc., for the Association of 
6.731 bc 909 2958 17.453 American Battery Manufacturers: 
6,976 120 270 =. 3,871 16,558 ( ) 
3.726 15 666 5,071 20,620 ae “a om 
5,249 105 566 310 19,260 
5,406 220 650 6,246 27,066 Jan. .. 1,518 2,058 2,638 2,004 
4,880 295 850 29,739 Feb. .. 1,691 1,340 1,961 1,803 
3,671 205 ; 881 21,367 Mar. .. 1,356 1,348 1,254 1,577 


2,950 85 493 18,533 
2'499 36 270 13.997 Apr. .. 1315 1.368 1,178 1,242 
1 


58,444 25,452 1,69 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 May .. 1,614 1,761 1,605 1,454 





2,938 550 4,775 521 5,173 801 18,594 Cn a ee a 
2'899 1,750 5.124 90 1643 888 11.368 wy +. SS SS SAD RI 
3.133 1.200 4711 681 908 15.068 Aug. .. 2,852 2,571 2,856 2,333 
3.207 900 580 533 «10.913 Sept. . 3,120 2,711 2,688 2,701 
3.216 1,850 866 1,027 15,285 Oct. .. 3,120 3,015 3,042 2,969 
: "116 450 

3,169 1/250 515 1052 17,594 ay “) ae a poe 

3.481 2.415 400 100 16,397 ec. .. 2, 015... 
4,132 2.290 848 1,747 19.774 — ——— — 
3243 2450 ... 285 1,641 28270 Total 25,828 25,014 25,943 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners § N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Effective Date) 
(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 1950 July 28....14.00 
In ore and bullion (lead content) — 11....12.00 Sept. 16....18.50 
eS & ms to - t pi; feaital Total nea 1954 3.00 
a * . a —_— Jan, 18....13. 
at smelters refineries refineries lead lead Stocks 12... .11.50 Feb. 18... 


18....12.00 Mar. 9... 
76,985 3,516 29 603 88,210 10,924 176,094 16....13.00 Mar. 10.. 


81,634 2,874 29,230 10,074 172,332 Aug " -+-14.00 Mar. 26.... 
17,787 4,413 29,361 11,181 166,816 1....15.00 Mar. 29.... 
78,253 7 3,083 30,932 11,382 161,485 -o+ 16! Apr. 1.... 
82,197 ’ A 25,360 11,832 158,243 . 1) Apr. 12.... 


un wa 
77,918 , 29,435 11,746 159,249 ‘ — 7.) 
80,451 y 32,418 10,487 Aug ee 
81,274 ; 38,479 10,220 ‘ , 29....18. 1 
82,461 36,390 9,794 Ket Sept. 
81,061 48,053 meat 7 : 
81,364 : 48,286 . 
82,730 55,358 
97,111 59,348 
84,205 51,080 
80,662 20,351 44,467 
76,230 18,695 47,460 
65,341 21,867 59,755 


79,362 23,154 79,741 
79,738 24,535 88,517 
79,588 22,834 107,213 
83,185 21,766 116,610 
86,053 20,524 130,668 
19,482 20,188 

80,060 22,092 

83,347 12,438 21,615 

80,561 15,496 R 20,444 

76,534 15,111 18,125 ; 
66,727 12,926 19,041 157,385 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap 46.2212" on 
By U. S. Smelters (a) , 29....12, 7 ‘eet 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Im toms of 2,000 Ibs.) vee ed, . 17....11. 
Receipts ye 30... .11.50 
of lead er , 2... 
Receipts of lead in ore in rr. | ;  §... ae 
United States Forei Total ote. (bt July hae . 26....0 8S 
1952 Total .... 405,900 98276 504,266 ea ane 
1964 Total 158.081 494.372 44296 ay nae 
1954 Total .... . . 
1955 Total .... 341, 172,966 514,561 Antimonial Lead Stocks 


1956 at Primary Refineries 


(A.B.MS.) 
sears pony (In tons of 2 f 2,000 Ibs.) 
sao . : . Endof. 1955 1956 1987 1958 


Jan. ..14,902 8,389 10,487 12,689 
15,095 Feb. |.12204 9.095 10,220 12,309 
192,318 55,925 Mar. ..12385 10,289 9,794 

Apr. ..11,.740 10,690 9.391 
4,471 May ..11,055 10,902 9,799 
4,564 June .10,233 9.452 9,503 
3,058 July .. 9.779 10,924 8.661 
2,848 Aug. .. 7 10,074 9.553 
3,431 Sept. . 11.181 10.215 

Oct. .. 11,382 

Nov. .. nae 

40,236 Dec. .. 11 


29.342 43,124 j Antimonial Lead “cad Production 
25,809 i 43,060 i : 
27,105 53,715 by Primary Refineries 


MS. 
356,409 206.901 563,310 42'537 605,847 din oe ot f Sasp ths.) 


End of. 1955 19 1957 1958 
22,097 47,634 3,507 51,141 Jan. .. 4,529 ‘5, 045 5,113 3,743 
16,400 40,189 2,184 42,373 Feb. .. 4,777 5,888 5,468 3,657 
20,038 41,773 3,154 44,927 Mar... 6,202 5,526 5,091 3,527 
15,821 40.925 1,913 42.838 Apr. .. 5,343 5,818 6,183 3,655 
10,228 37,655 1,867 39,522 May .. 4,737 5,405 6,978 4,827 
13,811 42,388 1,366 June... 4,792 4,456 4,466 3,992 
19,692 41,891 1,615 July .. 1,153 3,853 65,372 2,775 
13,043 38,118 1,265 \ Aug. .. 2.946 5,343 7.967 4,244 
September 22 14,576 37,804 1,810 c Sept. . 6,650 6,709 17,574 4,761 
October : 9,093 30,192 3,591 Oct. .. 8,016 5,378 6,148 5,849 


(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing Po the Nov. .. 7,985 6,993 3,791 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 6,907 5,766 3,290 
that some lead receipts 5 escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the 
actual production of pig lea (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 64,037 66,180 67,541 
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Lead Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; metric tons 

except where otherwise noted. 

IMPORTS 
1958 

July Aug. Sept. 
U. 8.* (s.t.) ....21,020 23,945 ape 
Denmark 2,279 2,374 
France 4, 3,799 4,188 
Germany, W.t* .. see Paes 
Italyt is nian 
Netherlands .... 3, 1,666 3,950 
956 cube 





1,147 ia 
Switzerland .... 2, 1,399 971 
U. K. (1t.) : 17,848 19,636 
India* (1.t.) .... 1,404 1,341 canta 
EXPORTS 
TO a8) . da: 132 ‘ok 
Canada (s.t.) ....12, 7,231 5,125 
Denmark 1,096 1,187 
France ; 863 1,474 
Germany, W.?tt.. * nits 
Netherlands .... 162 549 
OO ee 1,572 a 
Switzerland i 6 
Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 1,409 1,066 


t Refined 
+t? Includes scrap. 
t Includes lead alloys. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


French Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.S8.) 


(In metric tons) 





Aug. Sept. 
Ore (gross 


weight) ...... 8,070 4,773 
Algeria 470 sien 
Morocco 4,773 
Fr. Eq. Africa .. 1,100 oP 

Pig lead ........ 3,799 4,188 
Re oliideié. 1 52 
Morocco .... 2,821 1,808 
Tunisia 2,328 
Australia . = 
Other countries 57 

Antimonial lead . 3 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 





Aug. Sept. 
(Gross Weight) 
Lead and 

lead alloys ....17,848 19,636 
Australia 11,556 13,931 
Canada ....... 4,168 2,530 
Belgium 350 1,050 
Peru hee ees: ae 150 
Other countries -. 1,925 








IT PAYS 
t 


fa) 
ADVERTISE 
in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 


U.S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
1958 Statistics) 





Metal Products: Jan.-Sept. Aug. Sept. 
Ammunition 2,710 3,716 


Bearing metals 3, 1,406 1,772 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 

—_ and —— ons 1,644 1,759 1957 1958 
Sable covering x 6,866 6,515 

Calking lead , 5,477 5,620 , 20,687 poser 
Casting metals y 515 651 . 29,219 27,855 
Collapsible tubes 153 596 636 A 29,144 29,713 
Pica Wenih aut tisha vaaee Ala sabe : ee eo 

, an nds. 16, J - 
Sheet lead , 2,114 2,079 31,574 28,839 
Solder ? 5,258 28,607 28,624 
Storage battery grids, 27,604 27,201 
PO Ge ae cosevack 111,018 13,691 
Storage battery oxides.109,469 12,251 ’ 24,756 21,726 


Terne metal 1,152 22 . 29,519 28,829 
Type metal . 19,636 2,183 1 32,486 


. , 31,060 
494,622 56,922 26,530 
White lead 
te Q E 
Red iol ond litharge. . ’ Bail Total ...353,045 347,699 
Pigment colors 8,76 1,255 
Other* 8,112 527 





66,246 8,731 
Chemicals: 


ae i American Antimony 


Total 413,088 
Miscell 
S amen Monthly Average Prices 
Lead sistine - In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
Weights and ballast .. , 616 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
1199 Jan. 28.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 
unclassified 26 14066 Feb. 28.50 33.00 33.00 30.818 
Mar. 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Retinnntnd cancneetad  WtAtt WORMED 86,100 ne 98.50 8300 «(85.00 29.00 
see eeaclaniis 18,000 2,000 2,000 = May «28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Grand totalt ......719,600 #83,000 90,200 June 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 
July 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 
Aug. 30.66 33.00 33.00 29.00 
. pe om lead content of leaded zine oxide Sept. 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
oaeitea Oct. 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
t Includes lead content of scrap used directly Nov. 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 
on Dec. 33.00 33.00 33.00 


§ Based on number of days in month without 


adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 30.18 33.00 33.00 


Daily averages ... 2,636 42,678 3,007 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Stocks 
Stocks Net Receipts Consumed 
Aug. 31,,1958 in Sept. in Sept. 
Soft lead *65,199 59,725 58,281 
Antimonial lead 27,455 26,457 21,948 
Lead in alloys 7,002 2,528 3,089 
Lead in copper-base scrap . 1,701 1,309 1,366 








*101,357 90,019 184,684 106,692 


* Revised. 


+ Excludes 3,095 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 401 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 





Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
SEPTEMBER ss 


Antimonial Lead in copper-base 
ea alloys scrap 
Metal products 21,408 3,074 1,366 
Pigments , 10 ante eT 
Chemicals ‘ital 
Miscellaneous 430 an 
Unclassified 100 15 





58,281 21,948 3,089 1,366 784,684 


+ Exeludes 3,095 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 401 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zinc Institute (East St. Louis, f.o.b.) 
Commencing w with Rtg ay 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
‘Ss are n this report. ti. ores also is included. (Cents per pound) 


Stock Shi t 
Ol a a a we al 
94,221 910,354 y 18,189 128,256 995,691 8,884 ° 

*.. 8,884 36, ee i. Zia Jan. 1150 1346 1350 10.00 

.. 21,901 "43 3.34% een Sa aae wee os Feb. 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 

— oe2 : Mar. 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 


. 87,160 y ‘ 3 42,332 s 180,843 
‘ Apr. 11.93 13.50 13.50 10.00 
ey OS FF. Sa May 12.00 13.50 11.933 10.00 
7,267 , June 12.25 13.50 10.84 10.00 


pay ty f Lege ’ July 12.50 13.50 10.00 10.00 


21,392 $8,810 3, Aug. 12.50 13.50 10.00 10.00 
18.354 "797 68.6223, Sept. 12.92 13.50 10.00 10.00 
157,014 ,035,3 68,622 ° 
13,085 Oct. 13.02 13.50 10.00 10.865 


15,377 3, 78,974 3, Nov. 13.00 13.50 10.00 11.386 
10,905 16: 86,889 3, 
25,608 " 89,257 3,1 Dec. 13.00 13.50 10.00 
23,921 N 105,531 8, 
26,858 693 112,693 —-, Aver. 12.305 13.497 11.40 
14,324 : 133,455 8, 
11,186 3, 146,179 
y t 9,871 5 149,296 ’ 
: : 10,344 : 153,766 : ° . ° 
81,492 : 12'736 388 155,925 2 High Grade Zinc Prices 
79,754 ¥ 9,148 3, 152,531 
jecomber 86,270 d 9,188 1 166,655 
1957 Total .. 1,067,450 765,132 : 179,466 815,567 
1968 (Delivered) 
anuary . 82,343 58,211 9,805 68,657 180,346 2, 
68,354 49,072 9,993 59,511 189,189 t N. Y. Monthly Averages 
72,274 48,948 8,763 57,822 203,641 3 
70,214 46,598 5,927 62,684 221,171 i (Cents per pound) 
71,018 51,390 51,519 240,670 


66,967 54.487 il pale58 «6 252'979 22 1955 1956 1957 
62.927 «68.718 "i! Geiton aetsze 208 . 1285 14.81 14.85 
@5.304 93018 2 "Il gegee giodze 3 Feb. 12.85 14.85 14.85 
65,174 83,394 212 aii 83,606 191,744 2,173 Mar. 12.85 14.85 14.85 

ae Apr. 13.28 14.85 14.85 








g. A: 3, 3, 
- 180,843 , , 8, ’ 124,277 





U. S$. Consumption of Slab Zinc May 13.35 14.85 13.283 
of Mines June 13.60 14.85 12.19 


Bureau 
is - gs (Short Tons) July 13.85 1485 11.35 


om, Die ... -~y ee my Total Aug. 13.85 14.85 11.35 


1950 Total 281,385 67,779 27,056 947,365 Sept. 14.31 1485 11.35 

1961 Total Pa seneee cease — a Oct. 14.37 1485 11.35 
otal .... 

1953 Total 305,846 es7ea = 38.087 «= o77.ane =—«._s«s Nov. «14.35 14.85 = 11.35 

1954 Total 286,817 45,979 33,342 876,130 Dec. 14.35 14.85 11.35 

1955 Total ; 404,790 50,363 39,302 1,081468 0. isess 14.847 12.75 


26,814 ,222 2,959 76,255 

26,998 3,397 3,280 19,358 U.K.Z C 

34.985 s 3,695 93,877 4 a in onsum tion 

32.812 3539 87.224 . P 

33,238 3,405 82,272 ——- 

352,451 36,251 988,097 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 

Statistics) 

hay ’ poyenny (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 

30,946 ’ 18.384 1956 1957 1958 

a ‘ ; Lae » cove 20,790 28,485 27,473 

27.688 13.464 . +++. 29,568 26,276 24,551 
65,123 . 28,650 27,049 26,967 
bay = 4 cee. 25,348 © 24,247 24,084 
87,898 .... 27,922 29,589 24,579 
ae ...+ 26,650 25,202 25,587 

358,543 , 20,486 924,063 .... 23,826 25,934 23,794 


a pose nad ‘ 25,470 27,792 26,747 
19,048 ; ' ° ’ 
jae 61,907 ; 27,713 26,705 

A97 y ‘ 67,690 
17.387 60,007 . 24,134 24,419 
20,382 : 70,033 
25,188 ‘ 74,122 Total 315,711 315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc 


in United States 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 
(U. 8. Bureas of Mines) 


(In short tons) 


Eastern Central Western Total 
States States States Us* 1952 


1963 Ttl. 11,252 
Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 1953 


1954 - Ttl. 9,970 188,776 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,5 1954 
1955 Ttl. 8,608 138,940 
Total 163,230 73,630 277,811 514,671 1958 
‘ Ttl. 10,379 


169,804 
1956 145,640 
Total 175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 


short tens) 
Western 
States 


States 
150,302 228,607 
136,650 


Eastern Tetal 
States U.s.* 
390,161 


335,412 
317,352 


177,409 333,409 
1966 
1957 qa 141,900 


195,034 348,329 
May 17,066 1,744 28,314 47,123 

June 16,981 2,855 25,664 45,940 Apr. 1,053 12,695 17,167 30,915 
July 15,391 2,679 42,672 May 988 11,107 29,855 
17,078 1,858 June 648 10.569 26,717 
14,111 187 July 532 11,430 26,994 
17,839 188 Aug. 674 11,168 27,496 
14,874 180 Sept. 744 9,935 24,766 
. 13,893 173 ‘ Oct. 759 12,392 28,101 
1 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 Nov. 619 10,170 
Dec. 599 9,887 
20,861 38,708 Ttl. 9,300 135,800 

18,528 33,545 1958 
20,411 , Jan. 675 12,513 
22,375 Feb. 542 11,356 
18,940 Mar. 526 4,633 
16,650 ‘ Apr. 487 12,438 
15,985 May 626 11,660 
13,627 June 615 10,662 
15,279 ; July 454 10,019 
16,074 Aug: 447 8,859 
- Sept. 389 7,734 
*Includes Alaskan output in some months. Oct. 517 9,290 


14,950 
12,519 
12,393 
188,392 


12,613 
11,734 
13,148 
12,739 
11,939 
11,499 
10,662 

9,512 
11,221 
11,467 


333,493 
25,801 


16,165 
13,652 
13,922 
15,719 
15,580 1,314 
June 14,931 1,490 
July 13,427 — 
Aug. 15,760 — 
Sept. 14,857 
Oct. 16,197 


1,682 
1,365 
1,291 
1,311 


Mine Predeciice of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 





(In Fine Ounces) 
Western 
States 
36,103,723 
36,169,267 


3,036,720 4,816 
2,690,456 3,537 
2,673,590 810 
37,018,950 26,000 


Eastern 
States 
159,038 
553,982 


Missouri 


438,000 
377,200 


29,800 
8,020 
7,000 

240,000 


Alaska* 


33,804 
26,700 


Total 


36,734,565 
37,127,149 


3,119,228 
2,752,834 
2,732,225 
37,895,336 


3,002,716 
2,842,685 
2,878,285 
2,863,829 
2,811,309 
2,800,681 
2,533,256 
2,417,095 
2,646,193 
2,781,560 


1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 
October 


January 
February 


17,400 
16,000 

5,500 
17,800 
22,870 
21,300 
21,840 
19,970 


2,939,634 
2,788,072 
2,834,641 
2,807,664 
2,746,539 
2,775,606 
2,503,013 
2,836,937 
. 17,180 2,621,537 
October 5,653 20,600 2,749,976 


* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
1954 1955 
116,247 128,203 
110,483 116,236 
122,339 130,272 
120,434 126,394 
125,138 131,128 
120,758 127,634 
126,161 132,669 
125,296 133,551 
120,332 130,606 
125,089 134,655 


1951 1952 
Jan. 67,954 76,934 
Feb. 62,740 172,374 
Mar. 70,022 177,069 
Apr. 67,701 76,880 
May 67,720 80,803 
June 67,454 77,476 
July 72,698 78,368 
Aug. 73,816 85,175 
Sept. 69,429 76,882 
Oct. 72,647 77,312 
Nov. 72,246 74,639 . 121,252 133,689 145,081 135,024 
Dec. 72,454 83,419 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 140,033 


Ttl. 836,881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 
26 


1953 1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 
92,406 
132,316 
149,125 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
139,152 
145,174 


1958 
139,910 
121,980 
134,019 
128,559 
129,083 
138,007 115,325 
142,157 118,811 
143,449 25 416 
129,278 124,713 
133,759 131,419 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Eastern 


Western 
States Alaska* Total 


States 
TU. 2,026 1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 


TU. 1,998 1,607,930 
143,957 


May 165 137,953 
June 204 129,196 
July 203 128,073 
Aug. 192 126,219 
Sept. 178 124,454 
Oct. 183 136,248 
Nov. 182 125,796 
Dec. 181 123,250 


Ta. 2,174 1,556,450 210, 000 1,768,624 
Jan. 207 134,282 


2,736 137,226 
Feb. 147 116,392 59 116,598 
Mar. 174 123,808 96 124,078 
. 192 124,705 906 125,615 
203 124,490 557 125,520 
182 122,277 8,484 130,943 
38 116,775 29,735 146,528 
. 174 113,281 34,947 148,202 

- 156 128,613 38,960 


167,459 
186 135,882 42,467 178,535 


* Alaska totals based orm mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 

«in thomanasA:B MS.) - 

on 0.999 fine, i other refined forms) 
Dem. Por. Tetal 


1953 Total 34,697 37,764 12,461 
1954 Total 38,059 39,422 77.4%1 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 65,881 
1956 Total 40,160 78,317 


2,807 6,542 
1,388 3,874 
2,880 6,266 
3,452 6,311 
2,558 
3,263 
3,419 
3,374 
2,872 

34,932 


3,551 

2,790 

3,568 

3,056 

2,660 

3,210 

2,494 

3,235 

3,165 

October 2,180 <a 

e ver o erecta 
and feosiition owen, basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap 
proximate. 


Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint, 





January ... 
February .. 
March 
April 


3,520 
3,589 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents 
1955 
Jan. 85.25 
Feb. 85.25 


per fine ounce) 
*1956 1957 
90.357 91.37 
90.90 91.375 
91.128 91.375 
90.875 91.375 
May 90.75 91.307 
June 90.46 90.456 
July ‘ 90.14 90.31 
Aug. ; 90.614 90.909 
Sept. 4 90.75 90.602 
Oct. : 90.722 90.625 
Nov. é 91.375 90.382 
Dec. . 91.375 89.80 
Aver. 90.79 90.824 

Note — The averages are based on the 
price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1943. 


1958 
89.449 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.673 
89.966 
90.125 


Mar. 85.25 
Apr. 87.08 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


July Aug. Sept. 


7,024 3,908 
60 

311 

942 

143 

29 

378 

761 





Ore, matte & 
regulus (cont.) 


Philippines .... om 
U. of S. Africa . .-.- 1,160 
Australia .. .. 118 
Other countries ae 6 
Blister copper 
(content) 


17 976 


Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
U. of S. Africa .. 
Australia eat 
Other countries ape 2 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes ... 


1,252 695 
1,111 556 


3,443 
2,241 
United Kingdom 92 
Belgian Congo.. 1,772 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 2,283 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 33,383 27,739 
Old and scrap 
(content) ... 321 113 
Composition metal 
(content) .... sco 2 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 


2 
1,200 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 
July Aug. Sept. 
Zinc Ore (cont.) 34,915 26,312 31,222 
13,941 10,345 12,042 
11,834 9,396 11,479 
ae 17 26 
1,013 Fea 
143 69 
62 71 
5 date 
3 361 
. 4,890 6,262 
U. of S. Africa .. ‘ee 550 
Australia 233 315 
Philippines .... 19 3 
Other countries 96 186 44 
Zinc blocks, 
ae 24,178 16,871 
Canada 9,760 
Mexico 2,106 


149 
1,435 





Germany (W.) . re 
55 
Norway 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo. . 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ...59,093 43,183 
Dross & skim. .. 42 48 
Old and worn out 66 
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1,251 


U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1952 


July Aug. Sept. 
Ore, conc., matte 
& other unref. 
(content) . 1,329 973 412 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.” ..26,130 40,551 
Canada 8 259 163 
Argentina 2,632 427 
Brazil 847 
Austria a? 168 ae 
B83 7184 
5,280 
Germany (W.) J 10,294 
Italy 3,692 
Netherlands 2,042 
122 





Portugal 
Spain BS er 
Sweden 222 
Switzerland ... 1,918 
United Kingdom 5, 815 10,770 
Yugoslavia 1,120 
684 
Australia ing 112 
Oher countries 6 
Total Exporis: 
Crude & refined. .27,459 41,524 
Pipes and tubes.. 251 (103 
Plates and sheets 6 7 
Rods, brush- 
copper, castings, 
rolls, segments 
(finished 
form) n.es. ... 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cablet .... 
Weatherproof 
wire} 5 13 
Insulated copper 


wire n.e.s.¢ ... 1,018 794 1,191 


* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 

+ Goss weight; n.e.s., not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 
(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 yr 





July Aug. Sept. 
Copper scrap, 
unalloyed* 
(new and old) 2,504 K 1,579 
19 19 
80 44 
Germany (W.) 1,165 
Italy nets 
Netherlands ... eee 82 
i oo ia 55 
214 
Other countries oan 
Copper-base 
scrap, alloyedt 
(new and old) 


50 om 

160 396 

875 612 

398 

6 116 

—? 343 

11 17 

377 818 

Hong Kong .... ee 69 
Other countries 5 12 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze — Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 

cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phos- 

phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958—--——__—_ 


July Aug. Sept. 
Ore, matte, etc. 

(content) . 14,641 15,852 12,944 
Canada 641 1,798 1,165 
Greenland a 2,585 share 
Mexico 51 146 
Guatemala 413 216 
Honduras .... 355 157 
Argentina 21 esis 

2,208 115 
84 Kp 


6 

7,253 

u ~ S. Africa . nF 

Australia 2,34 790 

Philippines .... 238 

Other countries 50 
Base bullion 

(content) ; 

Other countries - wish 

Pigs and bars ...21 020 23,945 

3 4,560 

7,445 

2,472 


Germany (W.) akse 
Spain 1,102 
Yugoslavia 1,380 
Morocco T 555 
Australia 6,431 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined . .35,661 39,797 53,771 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 185 228 248 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 372 
Lead content 
thereof 323 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
195% ——-.—__— 
July Aug. Sept. 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 1 16 10 
Other countries 16 10 
Total Exports: 


Ore, conc., 
Slabs, blocks .. 1 16 10 


Scrap, ashes, dross 

and skimmings 499 696 
Battery shells 

and parts, un- 

assembled .... 10 
Rolled in sheets, 

plates & strips 

& die castings 


Zinc and zinc 
alloys in crude 
and semifabri- 
cated forms... 47 719 


Zinc oxide 82 260 271 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 

Ay. Av. 

Copper, domestic 1939 1946 
Electro., Del Valley ...11.20 375 


none (N. Y.) 5.05 8.25 

_W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 

“— o.b.) J 5.05 
New York, del. .... are F 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y. 

Aluminum ingot 9914% + 20.00 
Antimony (R.M.M. eerie 
f.o.b. Laredo) 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
.~ Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United 


Cenads 


States 
(a) (b) 

302,984 

326,599 


356,251 


- 1,036,702 
- 1,183,134 


95,893 
86,141 
89,680 
87,270 
93,078 
90,045 
. 95,285 
1,115,483 


94,735 
87,130 
90,336 
86,123 
80,628 
71,092 
64,444 
67,917 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Mexico 
(erede) 


(e) 
59,080 
61,583 
69,918 


5,107 
5,961 
5,144 
4,960 
6,140 
5,778 
5,446 
42,905 


5,272 


Sept. 79,541 


27,546 


Oct 92,140 


Qaile 


(a) 
872,814 
447,288 
606,261 
40,262 
40,351 
36,744 
32,822 
43,096 


42,995 
43,765 


41,578 
39,648 
40,205 
16,115 
23,264 
34,811 
40,495 
45,211 


Pere 


(e) 
258,259 
286,805 
279,461 


21,816 
24,170 
24,709 
24,654 
23,955 
23,127 
21,786 
255,710 


23,790 
21,792 
26,161 
23,286 
24,543 
23,128 
24,418 
26,409 
24,649 


(f) 
14.205 
14,876 
16,457 


Norway United 
Kingdom 
(g-&) 
152,858 


138,271 
127,365 


Yugo 
slavia 
(e) 
33,304 
31,151 
32,390 


India 


(f-e) 
8,274 
8,432 
8,827 


787 
714 
718 
Ts 
999 
775 
810 
9,298 


348 
756 
821 
788 
786 
769 
801 

786 


Japan 


(e) 
117,871 
124,908 
139,062 


13,930 
14,585 
14,667 
14,448 
13,311 
13,166 
13,038 
143,654 


Turkey 


(ft) 
27,727 
26,313 
27,101 

2,017 

961 


Au 


(e) 
42,241 
41,935 
55,711 


55,633 
4,334 


17, 291 


792 

(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine prod Iter pr roduction or ‘shipments, and custom intake.” 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba on Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (¢) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obt ( pr ti (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


¥ World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Canada Mexieo Peru Belgium France taly Spain —_— 
le 4 s 











United Japan Aus- French Tunisia Total 
States tralia Morpco 


- 688,888 
661,618 
. KTA5S3 
613,293 


48,203 
47,100 
48,191 
30 ASG 
52,041 
48,771 
50,500 
604,533 


47,665 
47,133 
43,441 
40,984 
47,487 
44,646 


Production credited 


to Aust 


148,811 
147,865 


12,406 
12,088 
12,568 
1,288 
302 
,125 
2,504 
2,935 
2,672 
,432 
2,837 


221,138 
213,524 


8,524 
15,831 
26,3A1 
20,151 
18,627 
19,491 
19,465 
218,266 


20,144 
341 
455 
099 
,005 

7,846 


166,856 225,076 66,520 
166,879 281,506 68,735 


67,303 
61,917 


6,083 
6,768 
7.258 
6,553 
6,323 
6,374 
6,951 
55,971 


6,188 
5,306 
6,899 
5,626 
5,421 
6,255 
6,880 
6.100 

5,192 
5,074 


84,162 
78,260 
91,241 
111,479 


60,887 
71,088 
73,251 
73,261 


164,077 
162.773 
162,508 
178,713 


13,802 
16,315 
15,403 
15,968 
17,643 
16,703 
17,215 
195,136 


18,017 
15,939 
16,548 
15,144 
16,327 
15, 194 


40,786 
41,150 
46,806 
42,780 


63,799 
62,476 
67,509 
64,824 


6,913 
5,692 


18,088 
18,666 
83,347 
83,507 


25,618 
87,612 


ralia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


(a) 


241,419 


260,424 
254,558 
256,300 


21,847 
22,242 
23.548 
24,209 
19,639 
24,987 
24,095 
261,035 


25,518 
23,628 
26,359 
19,876 
25,035 
22,979 
21,563 
19,942 


29,970 
29,417 
28,870 
30,993 


2,392 
3,113 
2,477 


30,397 
30,015 
28,620 
26,623 





1,813,778 
1,877,841 
1,893,125 
1,984,344 


180,412 
052,431 


173,922 
167,791 
171,654 
160,946 
174,255 
164,278 
147,624 


World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United 
States 
(a) 


971,191 


Can. Peru 
(b) (b-e) 
247,707 69,589 9,819 


(a) 
213,215 89,218 


Belgium France 


1956 
Total 
1957 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Total 
1958 
Tan 
Feb 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 


(a) 


28 


868.242 
1,031,018 
1,062,954 


96,506 
96,855 
90,719 
85,779 
94 166 
77 ASS 
81,490 
79, 


74,500 


oy 


018 
66,967 
65,119 
62,297 
63,7056 
65,304 


Partially elect rolytic. 


218,810 
257,008 
255,601 


20,504 
20,565 
19,929 
20.062 
20,305 
20,247 
20,890 
20,933 
21,829 
247,356 


21,801 
19,743 
22,314 
20, 989 


20,878 
21,152 
20,531 


60,477 16,982 
61,879 18,943 
62,136 10,428 


5,129 
5,219 
5,011 
5.263 
5,144 
5,090 
5,351 
5,227 
5,441 
62,354 | 


2,380 
2,650 
2.71 
3.078 
3,233 
3,000 
2,892 
8,014 
3,333 


45,772 


5.561 
4,985 
5,620 
5,2 


271 
669 
782 
,597 


NNNNENNNNNS = 


(b) 


234,896 122,248 


233,623 
251,906 


22,263 
£3,119 
21,695 
20.176 
19,391 
20,129 
21,688 
21,660 
22,274 
259,701 


22,382 
22,026 
21,453 
20,886 
20,949 
20,094 
19,556 
18,308 
17,961 


123,623 
124,105 


12,112 
17,700 
12,498 
12,511 
12,387 
10,631 
12,305 
11,884 
12,413 
148,455 


12,795 
12,028 
13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
14,243 
14,295 
14,253 
12,232 


E ntirely electrolytic. 


Italy 


Germany 


163,430 
184,806 
197,024 
204,961 


16,903 
17,108 
16,521 
16.615 
16,617 
16,389 
16,800 
16,580 
17,684 
202,627 


17,187 
15,562 
16,743 
15,693 
16,128 
15,663 
16,210 
16,204 
15,635 


ee RE ae ARReR ies 
(ce) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrochemic. 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


65,780 
14,856 
77,761 
80,407 

7,174 


96 
81, ‘179 


4,911 
5,275 
6,549 
6,925 
7,202 
7,731 
5,879 
5,991 
7,701 


Nether- Norway Spain 


lands 


27,721 
28,686 
31,202 
32,123 

2,647 


(b) 
42,566 
48,768 
49,724 
53,170 


24,152 
25,109 
26,244 
25,224 
2,009 
1,836 
1,753 
2,049 
2,143 


24,279 


2,209 
1,975 


2,309 
2,296 
2,259 


Yugo- 


slovia 


16,037 


15,040 


15,175 
15,434 


Japan 
(a) 
86,833 
112,292 
122,965 
153,821 


9,546 
14,213 
13,875 
14.245 


152, 145 


13,126 
12,072 
13,217 
9,305 
13,504 
14,040 
15,835 
12,420 
11,476 
436 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 
101,008 
117,066 
113,221 
117,445 


10,037 


4 F ‘075 


Rho 
desia 

(b) 
28,370 
29,736 

31,248 
32,396 


2,744 
2,800 


(a) 
2.228.017 
2,243,501 
2,534,457 
2,630,383 


2, 692, 833 


221,112 
199,114 
214,049 
204,625 
211,529 
204,067 


14, 
(d) The above cota a produc- 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


At start of: 1956 1957 1958 


coe Caeee 59,614 91,477 

- 19,377 59,203 82,483 
71,634 62,120 89,147 

.. 13,776 61,779 94,330 

. 76,481 71,101 88,582 

coo Ghetae 61,991 88,913 

- 76,188 64,121 81,851 
68,197 81,146 84,756 

. 72,069 98,595 89,899 
-+++ 62,327 100,815 85,092 
- +++. 58,893 90,877 coee 
-.-. 55,838 81,657 eee 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In long tons) 
At start of: 1956 1957 1958 
. 40,987 39,420 51,295 
. 34,326 41,433 49,134 
29,693 36,900 47,738 
. 33,974 34,877 40,547 
. 29,479 44,933 37,509 
ecee 80,587 40,804 34,608 
. .37,088 42,148 40,518 
35,432 48,275 37,148 
.. 35,793 51,435 43,758 
. 39,391 45,301 48,856 
32,662 50,371 eae 

. 32,025 48,065 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zine Conc. 


At start 
of: 1957 1958 1957 1958 


Jan. 44,816 44,926 53,274 
Feb. 40,501 43,308 63,366 
Mar. 38,927 46,662 59,957 
Apr. 41,260 46,608 55,698 
May 37,540 47,251 52,871 
June 36,000 50,539 49,646 
July 37,384 49,613 55,900 
35,561 48,497 52,588 
44,207 49,590 59,028 
41,255 45,784 65,347 
42,095 67,828 
41,895 73,331 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1958 





Aug. Sept. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper 
unwrought— 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 6,156 4,980 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. e 1,284 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric wire) .. 6,536 9,808 
1,298 
Other copper, 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings) .. 17 71 
17,441 
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251,312 
21,395 


639,479 


58,116 
51,254 


43,883 
49,638 
44,144 
38,104 
507,493 


46,437 
37,907 
41,539 
43,784 
43,571 
46,080 
42,373 
33,073 
52,018 


641,484 


56,615 
51,559 
53,071 


234,158 


20,816 
19,352 
19,580 
19,100 
18,423 
18,141 
17,091 
13,756 


10,178 
13,652 
11,532 


,813 18,596 
* Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. 


U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





Zinc Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 


1958 except where otherwise noted. 
Aug. Sept. IMPORTS 

(Gross Weight) 1958 
Zinc ore mo 
U. S. (s.t. 16,871 eos 
and comic. ..... 270 — 1,346 627 
Zinc conc.* 28 974 934 1,533 
Australia tae 209 deh rs 
28 765 








Sept. 


Germany, W.? .. 
Italy aie saci 
Netherlands .... 1, 1,005 1,329 
Sweden , 2,778 YP? 
Switzerland} ... 1, 1,558 466 
U. &. hb.) : 9572 8,796 
India® (1.t.) : 4,187 es 


EXPORTS 


Zinc and 
zinc alloys .... 9,572 8,796 10,322 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 225 300 175 
Australia aee oe! ‘ 
Canada 5.480 4,682 4,821 Canada ist) 21,393 15,908 8,670 
Belgium 479 667 1,157 449 276 
Germany (W.).. 2 liege > 52... 
Netherlands ... 6 oa aoa — Wt .. aly 
Soviet Union .. 556 1,103 855 Netherlands 0) 302 «a0 
United States .. 719 12 106 Norway f 1,765 aus 
Belgian Congo.. 1,000 1,000 Switzerland; ... 361 852 


: a Ty, Be Che.) : 574 744 
Other countries 1,745 2,030 1,132 Northern 
Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,371 2,376 
* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the + Includes scrap. 
t Includes manufactures 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
ported for any comparable period. tistics. 


content of the gross weight as officially re- 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore ——————_— Tin Metal 
Stock at Con- 
Produc- end of Produc- sump- Exports & end ot 
Imports tion* period* Imports tion* tion Re-exports period 
26,571 1 4 2,393 2,226 26,434 22,232 8,371 3,176 


Stock at 


2,665 483 2,740 1,368 671 6,320 

4,070 fh27 2,260 1,836 431 6,308 

8,303 784 2,899 1,947 528 6,045 

2,837 4,082 3,881 1,615 441 10,591 

3,872 8,125 3,403 1,420 236 15,816 

Total ‘oes 9,834 $4,175 20,365 ,362 71,931 

1958 

January 2,6 3,602 2,335 3,614 1,734 402 18,058 

3,446 2,495 2,746 1,567 310 20,822 

3,261 1,018 4,106 1,566 ,408 20,940 

4,407 682 1,790 1,726 924 20,069 

3,872 1,428 3,400 1,583 21,629 

2,431 1,029 2,964 1,719 912 21,716 

2,020 329 2,904 1,656 478 20,880 

eee a 1,525 2,423 1,412 912 19,676 

September . 1,743 P 1,141 2,579 1,784 9K 19,9434 

*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 

from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
official warehouse stocks. 
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Canada's Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) 


(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..22,600 26,653 25,469 32,868 
Feb. ..21,455 26,229 21,861 28,668 
Mar. ..25,083 26,750 27,663 29,239 
Apr. ..24,077 26,617 27,398 30,635 
May ..23,840 27,626 29,086 32,471 
June ..21,890 27,122 24,093 32,418 
July ..21,185 27,250 27,195 31,131 
Aug. ..26,184 29,219 26,943 30,867 
Sept. ..24,752 27,950 24,633 21,546 
Oct. ..25,546 29,696 30,312 
Nov. ..25,213 27,346 27,331 
Dec, ..27,172 28,716 31,604 








Year 288,987 331,174 323,588 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 


(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..11,078 15,981 20,582 26,883 
Feb. ..12,897 11,041 16,272 16,816 
Mar. ..12,423 12,276 14,720 18,662 
Apr. ..10,321 14,476 16,417 23,261 
May ..10,911 12,851 19,048 19,358 
June ..13,387 10,985 10,826 20,831 
July ..12,674 13,599 18,621 21,703 
Aug. ..13,219 14,710 21,980 15,881 
Sept. ..13,479 17,268 14,314 15,373 
Oct. ..14,208 13,896 13,110 
Nov. ..14,545 19,130 16,622 
Dec. ..14,057 18,630 16,282 


Year 153,199 174,843 198,794 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * 


(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..18,959 16,002 14,032 17,117 
Feb. ..15,018 14,344 15,170 14,908 
Mar, ..19,113 16,857 16,940 15,421 
Apr. ..17,889 11,573 14,275 15,644 
May ..16,808 15,446 14,591 15,131 
June ..17,800 18,145 16,431 15,645 
July ..16,650 15,841 14,377 14,076 
Aug. ..16,676 16,104 14,679 12,260 
Sept. ..15,972 15,760 15,869 15,401 
Oct. ..13,658 16,725 14,151 
Nov. ..15,182 14,865 15,879 
Dec. . 16,056 15,296 


17,857 


Year 201,583 188,971 181,690 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export. 
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Canada's Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) — 








(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. .. 5,500 4,888 8946 4,752 
Feb. ..11,882 3,856 6,633 1,553 
Mar. ..10,318 4,007 17,044 9,497 
Apr. ..11,967 17,636 17,314 1,450 
May .. 6416 17,214 9,676 1,764 
June .. 9,897 6,632 17,210 4,036 
July .. 8341 9,696 4,682 12,629 
Aug. .. 4,884 4,713 6,416 17,232 
Sept... 5,538 9908 8467 5,125 
Oct. .. 8053 9072 17,761 
Nov. .. 4,622 9,227 6,175 
Dec. .. 5,286 2,734 4,217 
Year 92,407 79,633 84,541 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(Refined Zinc) 


(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..22,028 21,696 20,340 21,801 
Feb. ..19,865 20,356 19,808 19,743 
Mar. ..22,215 22,010 21,941 22,314 
Apr. ..21,301 21,339 20,504 20,989 
May ..21,599 21,790 20,564 21,269 
June ..20,565 20,780 19,928 20,353 
July ..21,769 21,691 20,061 20,873 
Aug. ..22,029 21,354 20,305 21,152 
Sept. ..20,898 20,691 20,247 20,530 
Oct. ..22,206 21,412 20,892 
Nov. ..21,398 20,470 20,933 
Dec. ..21,135 22,012 21,828 








Year 257,008 255,601 247,351 


Canada's Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Slabs in Tons) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..22,181 15,550 19,304 17,349 
Feb. ..25,556 11,757 16,618 8,376 
Mar. ..20,178 8,822 14,923 19,636 
Apr. ..21,018 14,317 17,131 16,346 
May ..14,820 11,357 16,680 15,122 
June ..19,581 15,296 16,157 1,776 
July ..13,522 15,499 12,912 27,394 
Aug. ..16,581 13,070 20,520 15,906 
Sept. . 11,793 19,732 17,671 8,670 
Oct. ..19,836 20,792 16,735 
Nov. ..14,164 21,411 17,225 
Dec. ..14,607 16,125 16,131 





Year 213,837 183,728 202,007 





Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In ores and concentrates) 





(Fine Ounces) 
1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 435,047 253,940 634,715 
Feb. 196,803 380,463 208,149 
Mar. 328,857 521,849 350,827 
Apr. 348,838 431,646 284,971 
May 447,710 523,228 376,082 
June 495,742 468,559 438,253 
July 686,209 844,545 529,770 
Aug. 1,080,301 811,530 279,511 
Sept. 481,042 861,857 583,570 
Oct. 731,099 See  Sddice 
Nov. 669,285 Ses owe 
Dec. 1,023,481 2 
Year 6,924,414 5,979,459  ...... 


Canadas Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








(In Ounces) 
1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 2,280,575 2,158,631 2,529,583 
Feb. 2,094,467 2,051,679 2,294,655 
Mar. 2,296,648 2,346,316 2,448,698 
Apr. 1,759,384 2,225,638 2,558,958 
May 2,463,374 2,111,185 2,650,665 
June 2,494,748 2,208,584 2,527,632 
July 2,267,271 2,383,390 2,385,687 
Aug. 2,315,312 2,592,468 2,884,154 
Sept. 2,517,451 2,382,121 2,856,304 
Oct. 2,379,162 2,817,358 ...... 
Nov. 2,492,547 2,566,519  ...... 
Dec. 2,357,202 2,537,984  ...... 
Year 27,655,141 28,361,873 ...... 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








(In Tons) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. ..14,387 14,985 16,609 16,710 
Feb. ..13,375 14,997 15,027 15,896 
Mar. ..15,544 15,504 16,733 15,853 
Apr. ..15,011 14,431 15,347 15,163 
May ..15,352 15,203 16,225 15,231 
June ..14,835 14,492 15,447 14,603 
July ..14,530 15,125 15,878 12,851 
Aug. ..14,825 14,852 16,756 13,097 
Sept. . 13,734 14,530 15,604 11,786 
Oct. ..14,411 15,762 15,628 
Nov. ..14,290 15,062 14,587 
Dec. ..14,881 14,824 15,096 
Year 175,173 178,767 188,962 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
See aL 


Aug. 
Ore, matte, 
regulus, etc. 


(content) .... 1,903 
United States .. 103 
Belgium ....... 88 
Germany (W.). 106 
ee 1,494 
U. Kingdom ... 112 
WE Gi See c div mare 


Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 15,881 


United States .. 2,729 
OS Pe 187 
Belgium ....... a 

Czechoslovakia . +o. 
Denmark ...... 168 
ee 1,681 
Germany (W.) . 868 
eae 252 
Netherlands ... 392 
Sweden ....... 168 
Switzerland.... ... 
U. Kingdom ... 7,462 
See 1,808 
PO A ee 110 


Other countries 56 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 17,784 
Old and scrap .. 1783 
Rods, strips, 

sheet & tubing 1,081 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





Sept. 


3,834 


17,583 
836 


1,003 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 


3 





Aug. Sept. 
Ore (zinc 
content) ...... 13,460 24,269 
United States .. 9,674 12,455 
ae 2,357 7,482 
rr 1,429 1,793 
Germany (W.) 1,693 
Netherlands ... ae 846 
Slab zinc ....... 15,906 8,670 
United States ..11,414 4,134 
EE eave vad «5 104 mt 
| ae 11 =e 
DOOMINALE ....... 392 56 
Germany (W.) 168 224 
Netherlands .. 112 ia 
United Kingdom 2,980 4,256 
ee 325 —_- 
:y | 400 
Pakistan ...... ae 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs ...29,366 32,939 
Zine scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 613 175 
United States .. 219 51 
Ns Ses 10 Ais 
Belgium ....... 326 89 
pO re 58 35 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 


(In Tons) 





1956 

BOONE ccccasceceekhIel 
February ... oon cd 9.088 
ED dict a, Se ac aye 16,219 
EE S460 edeeicedvee 14,448 
OO ES ...14,729 
eee .. 16,403 
Se ape venaes .. 11,079 
PE srvcveséunne 18,470 
September ....... 13,849 
SS a ae 12,800 
November ...... .. 14,084 
December ..........15,694 
. Mere 


1957 


14,260 

9,974 
14.958 
18,671 
18,351 
14,539 
14,181 
14,966 
14,160 
13,370 
16,620 
14,606 


178,656 
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Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
ns hy 


Aug. 

Ore (lead 

content) ...... 5,429 
United States .. 724 
Belgium ....... 2,125 
Germany (W.) . 2,580 
R«fined lead .... 17,231 
United States .. 4,764 
Sr ee 199 
U. Kingdom ... 2,162 
<P es > et 
TAIWAN. ...6..0'.0% 106 


Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined. . 12,660 


Lead scrap ..... 124 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 





U.S. (blist., s.t.) . 18,488 
(ore, etc., s.t.).. 7.024 


So 7,871 
Denmark ....... 104 
France (crude).. ... 

(refined) ..... 16,410 
salen uke © ¢ 8,211 
Germany, W. ...27,061 
Netherlands .... 2,202 
| Pe 477 
GOOG ...cckes 1,620 
Switzerland ..... 2,996 
, oh le 8 Ae 45,003 
India (blister/- 

WOR.) Lebed” ewe ss 3,540 

EXPORTS 
U. S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 1.329 


(refined, s.t.) . .26,130 
Canada 
(refined, s.t.) . .21,703 
5 


pamendy ....... 01 
Germany, W. ... 4,599 
Do 1,530 
eee 1,620 
, oy “it SS 4,737 
TUEMOTT oc ccvccs 500 


No. Rhodesia (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.)*. .37,867 


+ Includes alloys. 
t Includes old. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 


tistics. 


French Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S8.) 





(In metric tons) 
19 





Aug. 
Crude copper for 
refining  (blis- 
ter, black and 


cement) ...... 813 
Belgian Congo.. 813 
Metmed.i....- 16,931 
United States .. 4,775 
Cumeda@ .....2% 2,088 
ee Br 
ae 4.053 
Germany (W.) 244 
Norway ....... a 
eee 640 
U. Kingdom ... 178 


Belgian Congo.. 2,357 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland ... 2,596 








French Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) 





(In metric tons) 


Aug. 
Ore (gross 

weight) ...... 27,257 
Canada ....0. 2,69 
| ae 3,026 
ee 1,532 
A eee eS 4,009 
Sa 2,247 
Norway ........ 658 
dis. 6-5 aban 5,510 
> 
Se 2,449 
MICTOCSO ....... 4,188 
:, <r 940 
Belgian Congo. . 

Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. .... 934 
ee 870 
Germany (W.) pee 
I aotre'0'9:4-9°< 41 
Ee 
Algeria ...... 23 
ee 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) 





(In metric tons) 
es | 


Aug. 
LEAD 
Ore (gross 
WIM) 60-56. 246 
. f)) 2a 863 
Germany (W.) 230 
Switzerland .... 599 
U. Kingdom ... ie 
Other countries 34 


Antimonial lead. 107 
COPPER 
Crude copper for 
refining  (blis- 
ter, black and 


coment) ...... 8 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. .... 52 


U. K. Copper Imports 





954——___—_ 
> Oct. 


20,437 49,407 
.-. 3,000 


4,807 


353 


8,736 
9,092 
13,493 
8,761 
1,165 
2,181 


1,550 
390 


81 
“10 
150 


98 
Oct. 


347 
828 
525 
300 

3 
304 


to 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
19 





Aug. Oct. 

(Gross Weight) 

Copper and 

copper alloys. .42,164 43,376 41,289 
U. of S. Africa 2 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland ....17,040 18,833 19,571 
Cannda ....... 6,910 6,740 
Belgium ...... 2 5 
Germany (W.) 31 24 
TIOUWER ociciccic 101 158 
Sweden ......-. je Be 
United States .. 8,664 9,218 
a Se 8,577 5,150 
er 100 150 
Belgian Congo.. 250 250 
Other countries 489 21 

Of which: 
Electrolytic ....31,536 26,762 
Other refined .. 4,300 4,350 
Blister or rough 6,008 9,769 

Wrought 
and alloys .... 320 408 
WOM beasts 42,164 43,376 41,289 


31 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 














(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Alu- Mag- Lead Monthly Average Prices 
minum r nesium Zinc Die 
1963 Total ........... 658,022 oot ae 34st 521.288 yee 1955 1956 1957 1958 
kee 607,764 7 ’ , 11 92. 
wn <\..,-,. cca 833,058  1,011.748 27892 781.254 21,045 Ten. CEES MOS ISN CEO 
1966 Total ........... 801,136 966,473 36,168 88,069 20,734 Feb. 90.836 100.803 101.132 93.915 
1987 ~ m3 a4 eee: ne Mar. 91.161 100.786 99.643 94.452 
ee ee a 284 , 896 . , 
Sh teal atl aetir 65.108 15.347 2.832 53,565 2'373 Apr. 91.48 99.268 99.304 92.988 
June SR henge 58,547 70,959 2.973 49,356 2,336 May 91.41 96.994 98.347 94.512 
RRR gered 52,173 60,621 2,544 48,379 ; 
na ee 55.735 71.233 2315 49,829 2165 June 93.68 94.589 98.05 94.708 
Sept. vkn, cavoasvaus 58,602 70,804 2.279 47. 736 2.115 July 97.08 96.143 96.52 94.892 
Rede cae. 1 : "192 62, : 
ee Ges. cee 58,898 70.187 1.920 58.689 1590 Aus. 96.521 99.049 94.261 94.988 
pening: 53,102 65.708 1,533 49,597 1,399 Sept. 96.607 103.809 93.406 94.101 
a Ccvbseoseve ves 751,856 875, 389 30, 322 663,330 23, 791 Oct. 96.20 106.023 91.838 96.523 
January .............. 57,845 69,707 1,881 50,658 1,566 Nov. 97.987 110.921 89.236 99.118 
February ............. 50,695 58,356 1,803 42,687 1, ’ 2.35 
ae 50,547 60.157 1,975 39.719 1'630 Des. 1048 IN BS 
BE xii Poodles onbaie’ 44,948 59,311 2,215 35,796 1,467 Aver. 94.85 101.475 96.301 
ee secs ee 44,093 57,506 2,422 36,447 1,655 
ss eeteeeeeeee 40,701 57,124 2,205 38,132 1,971 
Maisie tudes conical 38,818 51.124 2'200 32,765 1,394 Tin Ps 
meglio cle. 45,034 57,790 1,869 35,860 1,804 : : 
September... 1.22... 52,796 64.447 2806 47.127 1725 Prompt Tin Prices 
(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Copper Castings Shipments Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per Pound) 
B (Thousands of Pounds 
Canes of Conte ee of Frente All 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Total Sand Mold Die Other Jan. 87.628 104.768 101.347 92.653 
1961 Total ........... 1,197,443 1,075,437 69883 12,516 39,607 cong 
1952 Total .......... 1,000,910 ‘910,862 68865 8259 26,924 Feb. 90.75 100.586 100.257 93.763 
1953 Total .......... 990,496 888,369 61,816 10,077 pope Mar. 91.065 100.524 99.476 94.363 
1954 Total ....... ... 834,557 751,804 48,849 6,480 27,394 
1955 Total || 1,011,748 907.852 63,041 8541 31,408 Apr. 91.41 99.145 99.286 92.988 
1956 Total ........... 966,113 866,404 57,522 10,023 32,134 May 91.38 96.853 98.335 94.512 
1957 , 98.025 94.619 
BR eo Via 17,167 69,141 4,316 894 2,816 dane S004 96408 
May TORS PRONE te 15,347 67,251 4,421 953 2,722 July 96.825 96.131 96.44 94.892 
 Bhicacehabonebotend 710,959 63,910 3,590 868 2,591 é 8.924 94.159 94.976 
Ra eebaetatptricntelelats: 60.621 54.847 3,010 825 1,939 — man ® 
 iaarietaet iataetaier: 71.233 64,953 3,278 799 2,203 Sept. 96.256 103.559 93.313 94.054 
— ce eeeeeeeeeees aoaee pang a — a 2,221 Oct. 96.075 105.716 91.848 96.455 
Seer ee ee i iy ,69 ,057 ,695 
ee ee senet retiring 70,187 63.944 3.006 363 2375 Nov. 97.882 110.329 89.236 98.985 
ME. ker venenacnaases 65,708 59,606 3,046 888 2,168 Dec. 107.75 104.00 92.34 
ort SRN pe citecientte 875,389 789,819 44,746 10,776 30,048 em tans nik eee 
January ............. 69,707 63,294 3,327 894 2,192 
February ............ 58.356 52,579 3.202 796 1.779 
ME, . oi. <<cveeeceh 60.157 54.007 3:395 823 11932 
EE on ore 59,311 53,271 3,385 949 1,705 — 
DE kkncucadwanenaie 57.506 51,634 3,077 891 1,904 Quicksilver Averages 
cs eee 57,124 51,967 3,001 839 1,317 
RE os oc cnc mnwmelte 51.124 46.636 2'351 792 1,345 
2 vé.aeabaeaiee 57,590 52,981 2,425 682 1,702 N. Y. Monthly Averages 


Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Nickel Averages P latinum Averages Jan. 324.68 277.88 256.00 224.35 


Feb. 324.68 270.29 256.00 229.39 


September .......... 64,447 58,435 2,888 876 2,248 








Electro, cathode este, 99.00%, 


fob. refinery, duty included N. ‘Guenant ee = eta Mar. 322.61 261.40 256.00 232.096 
Sees Gee peer ) a Tro 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 ADT. 318.14 267.22 256.00 233.06 


Jan. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Jan. 81.00 106.30 10192 77.85 May 306.62 267.675 256.00 229.48 
Feb. 64.50 6450 74.00 74.00 Feb. 7816 10434 9859 174.82 

Mar. 64.50 6450 74.00 74.00 Mar. 78.00 10423 9350 72.096 June 286.98 260.69 256.00 229.00 
Apr. 64.50 64.50 174.00 74.00 Apr. 177.94 10392 9345 70.72 July 268.22 256.06 256.00 230.25 
May 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 May 7750 10523 92865 6734 

June 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 June 7833 10650 92.02 6618 AUS- 255.18 256.00 252.20 240.27 
July 6450 6450 74.00 74.00 July 81.78 106.50 90.265 64.35 Sept. 263.70 256.00 248.58 241.12 
Aug. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Aug. 84.59 105.76 84.426 60.94 

Sept. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Sept. 91.96 10550 8400 5960 Oct. 279.02 255.92 234.48 235.94 
Oct. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Oct. 94.60 104.85 84.00 57327 Nov. 282.50 255.13 228.33 230.05 
Nov. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Nov. 10311 10450 8380 5641 

Dec. 6450 7248 174.00 Dec. 10658 10450 78.70 Dec. 282.27 256.00 226.50 

Av. 6450 65.165 74.00 Av. 86.12 105.18 89.79 Aver. 292.90 261.71 248.51 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 














(Uv. B.D De ent of interior) 
partm nterior) 2 Ingot (30 Ib.) 9914% Plus, Delivered 
easualee Value end of Monthly Average Prices 
of month Production f. o. b. month 
1957 short tons shert tons Shert tons plant short tens (Cents per pound) 
ee eet we 192,856 142,041 155,531 77,905,184 179,366 1955 1957 1957 1958 
August. SIs pate 179,366 143,449 129,839 65,509,199 192,976 Jan. 22.90 2440 27.10 28.10 
September ............ 192,976 129.278 147,169 823; ; 
October ............. 175,085 133.759 125,430 67,292,495 183,414 Feb. 23.20 2440 27.10 28.10 
November ............ 183,414 135,024 146,333 78,858,676 172,105 Mar. 23.20 24.60 27.10 28.10 
December ............ 172,105 140,036 140,996 0,850, i 
enacts cnn, cone WE IS 'Seccascs voces Apr. 23.20 25.90 27.10 26.10 
1958 om May 23.20 25.90 27.10 26.10 
Re ec ie 171,142 139,910 134,983 $69,837,103 176, 
February ............ 176,069 121.980 118.608 61,426,895 179,441 June 23.20 25.90 27.10 26.10 
MR, cess ent 179.441 134.019 123,461 63,341,320 199,099 July 23.20 25.90 27.10 26.10 
ME 3.58, . h.dus veal 189,999 124999 127,608 63,222.85 : 
eae: 187390 126357 130160  62,816.641 183557 AUS. 24.26 26.70 28.10 26.77 
NE re aye 183,557 115,326 130,787 63,091,670 168,096 Sept. 24.40 27.10 28.10 26.80 
ae 6. ..Gdibas ae 168,096 118,541 134,083 64,726, 
Ov aabpebereniapes- 152.554 125416 132,765 64611494 145205 Oct 2420 27.10 28.10 26.80 
Nov. 24.40 27.10 28.10 26.80 
° Dec. 24.40 27.10 28.10 
Aluminum Wrought Products ee ae 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NBT SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) or 
xtra 
Sest. siren, a, See Magnesium Wrought 
Total &Strip Bar& Wire &Tebing & Paste a 
1966 Total .........- 2,088,489 1,165,090 357,229 518,070 46,255 Products Shipments 
1955 Total ............ 2'805,500 1.542.368 365.391 812,311 35,854 
|S aes 2,870,101 1,577,601 398,602 782,398 28,017 (Bureau of Census) 
1957 
February ............ 206,397 109,786 30,330 58,296 1,927 
gt aeiieaetel a: 229.786 120077 34,365 66.400 2'190 (Thousands of Pounds) 
te he ban oe 238,212 126,755 34,805 68,284 2.572 1955 1956 1957 1958 
SE hi ov bbe nc as 249,012 130,047 35,680 4, ; 
a tatestennetupesttines 227/388 117,103 32,847 69,411 2630 «0._s«s an. .. 1,776 2,188 2,130 1,271 
a Aree Ss 249.047 130,624 39.342 71.339 3.120 Feb. .. 1,648 1,901 2,522 2,522 
a 223.786 117,796 30,918 66,829 3.224 
September ........... 215,564 122787 21.735 63,421 2'802 Mar. . 1,947 1,946 2,388 = 1,398 
Pe. ese 230.913 121.654 23.075 69,554 2,104 Apr. .. 1,756 2,279 2,511 1,479 
November ............ 186,974 114,618 31,501 64,197 1.716 
December ||......... 177520 96,078 21363 54.672 1'480 May .. 1,836 2,462 2,230 1,443 
Se RLS 2.677.423 1,396,502 399,040 789,430 28,187 June .. 1,686 2,302 1,881 1,709 
po 2 193,678 108,616 21,915 57,188 1,538 -— ae fe 
February ............ 207,459 118,835 21.983 58.296 1,927 Aug. .. 1,742 2,523 1,540 1,823 
ee IE Se 190,092 108,913 20,692 55,973 1,533 Sept. . 2,159 2,031 1,501 
«Repeat agan 210.477 118,793 22.178 62.737 1954 
a ee 217,299 115,660 27,361 67,376 2,389 Oct. .. 1,667 861 = 1,453 
June RARE ES REED 228,587 118,767 28,674 14.580 2.248 Nov. .. 1,954 2,141 1,230 
Sieg caatab eS. 229'654 126.160 24.678 712.194 2°642 
EE ca kiivsucevaes 213,548 115,376 23,581 67,953 3,154 Dee. -- 1877 2.452 1,102 
Al » Oe ti Shi t Total .21,186 24,975 21,915 
uminum astings ipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
Y TY . 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All Cadmium Averages 
Total Sand Mold Die Other ° 
1954 Total .......... 609,066 155,738 213,968 232,726 6,800 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
og, Sgeenagae 833,058 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 sees i pa i 
1956 Total ........... 801,036 171,763 245,421 376,108 1,736 a ee ae oe 
1967 : 1955 1956 1957 1958 
i ak al 65,108 12,705 20,708 31,602 me 
cantante: 58.547 111585 17,180 29'700 a Jan. 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
Pe 52,173 10,447 16,322 25,339 sae Feb. 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
SOR es 55,735 10,966 18,398 26,319 
September ........... 58,692 11367 17/820 24.900 Zs Mar. T7000 TT0S8 SVOSS 18080 
MT ccc cence 64.140 11.570 20/543 31,936 og Apr. 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
re 58,898 10,411 18,611 29,793 pas 
December ............ 53.102 9'302 16.724 26.978 dae aay N08) THEE ERS ES 
a” ae 751,656 144,121 232,326 369,086 ie June 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
PA 57,845 10,724 18,082 28,937 OF. ee ae eee, oe 
February ...........- 50,695 9,601 15,456 25,579 iia Aug. 170.00 170.00 170.00 155.00 
a wee eee eeeeee pop a yt 15,255 25,918 _— Sept. 170.00 170.00 170.00 152.60 
ENE a peberanageez ‘531 13,369 21,956 al 
eee cane, 44093 9,312 13,648 21,091 soa Oct. 170.00 170.00 170.00 145.00 
June Sn ees oe 40,701 8,644 13,679 18,292 ear Nov. 170.00 170.00 170.00 145.00 
SB eheapmaparihaaiiels 12'342 17.714 ay 
ier a Site 45.034 9.034 14.426 21/505 aa Dec. 170.00 170.00 166.40 
September .......... 52.796 10,261 16,241 26.254 viet Aver. 170.00 170.00 169.70 
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Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) 








Caleulated 
tima’ Production — Ali Com a weekly 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECT soray, in produc. (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
% of % of % of capac- companies by 
Period Nettons capacity Net oo Ay 7 — capacity Nettons ity (net tons) 
1964 Total .. 80,327,494 73.6 2,548 53 436,064 52.0 $8,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 Ame teel Ins 
1968 Total 106342886 96:6  8°319,088 603 8338802 77:2 117/000868 920 Z2es0e0 rican Iron & S titute) 
19566 Total ..102,840,585 91.6 3,227,997 67.4 9,147,567 81.2 116,216,149 89.8 2,203,828 Week 
196 
May ....... 8,842,707 89.1 201,864 52.8 747,762 73.1 9.792,323 86.4 2,210,457 ginning 
yc sivas 8,498,903 88.4 210,915 57.0 651,584 65.9 9,391,402 85.6 2,189,138 Be 1955 1956 1957 1958 
BS a eee 8,086,519 81.4 194,638 50.9 627,575 61.4 8,908,732 78.6 2,015,550 Jan. 6... 812 97.6 984 56.1 
August ..... 8,297,172 83.6 204,723 53.5 781,995 71.6 9,233,890 81.5 2,084,400 
September .. 8,135,139 84.7 185,967 60.2 656,800 66.4 $979,906 81.8 2,097,642 Jan. 13... 83.2 986 96.4 57.0 
October .... 8,348,522 84.1 154,577 40.5 694,618 67.6 9,197,717 81.1 2,076,234 
November .. 7,674,698 79.9 134,709 36.4 684,512 59.0 5,492,919 76.5 1,.56,391 Jan. 20... 83.2 99.0 966 55.5 
December .. 6,783,262 68.3 108,337 28.3 528,686 51.7 7,420,285 65.5 1,678,798 
Total ....101,667,776 87.0 2,475,138 64.9 8,602,002 41.3 112,(14,996 84.5 2,161,7:6 Jan. 27... 85.0 100.4 97.6 54.0 
1968 
January .... 6,085,124 658.6 121,338 35.5 547,450 44.8 6,753,912 56.1 1,524,685 Feb. 4... 854 99.3 97.1 54.0 
February ... 5,262,112 66.0 81,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,373 53.6 1,445,581 
March ...... 6,598,944 63.9 122,317 35.7 633,361 434.6 et ror 1,412,008 Feb. 11... 86.8 99.1 97.7 53.5 
BAe ook 4,875,619 48.5 109,433 33.1 547,939 46.3 532,991 47.8 1,289,741 
gulag 6,602,128 63.7 110,366 32.3 588.670 48.2 6,301,169 62.7 1,432,384 Feb. 18... 89.1 988 978 50.9 
ee crate 6,378,942 63.4 88,125 26.6 413 65.8 7,127,480 61.6 1,661,417 
cect 5,712,687 55.0 114,218 33.4 599,600 48.6 6.420.405 53.7 1,452,580 Feb. 25... 908 988 960 546 
August .... 6,481,815 62.4 134,135 39.3 38 8 (286,003 61 1,644.69 
September .. 6,769,660 67.3 103,194 31.2 737,518 62.3 7,610,372 65.8 1,778,124 Mar. 4... 854 99.3 97.1 53.1 
October ... 7,795,541 75.0 148,458 43.4 873,779 71.5 8,817,278 73.8 1,990,469 
November 7,608,000 75.7 146,000 44.1 828,000 70.0 8,582,000 74.2 2,000,000 Mar. 11... 92.9 100.0 93.8 52.4 





: Mar. 18... 94.2 1006 93.5 52.5 
Blast Furnace Output Steel Castings Shipments Mar. 25... 93.7 995 924 50.6 








(American Iron and Steel Institute) (Berens of Comma) Apr. 1... 944 996 906 486 
terrier (Short Tons) For Own 
net tons 
. "Parr 4 Gn tata Ue Apr. 8... 95.3 97.7 903 485 
S  Qeeeneee 1951 ...2,101,604 1,507,413 594,191 Apr. 15... 946 1009 904 468 
Spiegel Total i ’ ’ , ’ 
~~ CapecKy 1952 ...1925,116 1,476,352 448,767 
Apr. 22 946 1002 88.7 47.9 
TH, Yr. 68,618,779 592,666 $4,206,348 16.8 1953 ...1'829'277 1,290,016 431,330 ; «9 OS ’ ’ ; 
TA, Yr, 64,810,272 678,806 66,486,168 91.6 al ecnegen gpnaee- seaem Apr. 29... 956 100.5 87.0 47.8 
Tu, Ye. 10,487,800 766,881 11,988.761 98.8 1956 ae ‘ : May 6... 966 964 86.7 49.4 
TU, Yr. 61,028,608 620,026 o2,160.001 84.2 —_ - -1,530,694 1,166,706 363,988 May 13... 97.2 952 842 52.3 
Total ..74,987,721 865,038 76,842,769 95.6 June ... 164,661 129,147 35,514 May 20... 969 953 864 56.4 
Tots! ..68,119,882 668,796 s0,e08,117 11.6 July ... 117,984 96,350 21,634 May 27... 964 97.3 88.0 58.1 
ies : pay Aug. ... 159,881 127,001 32,830 June 3... 95.8 96.3 87.5 62.4 
Total ..77,114,078 868,758 177,800,881 92.7 Sept. .. 155,046 121,705 33,341 
seers g.nee.ces cn.zeo 0.neces 00.9 Oct. .--. 175,680 135,708 39,833 June 10... 94.7 96.7 86.5 64.0 
, -.. @ersiioen 47.840 «6,920,942 96.8 Nov. ... 164,114 126,900 37,214 June 17... 96.0 93.4 852 649 
June ... 6,387,608 46,981 6.434.589 91.6 Dec. 158,725 125,569 33,156 
fay .+» 1,080,518 17,491 1,107,009 16.2 Total. y 931,987 1,512,290 416,697 June 24... 95.0 93.0 84.0 61.7 
we; -*: Sorsioss. spree Gceshess gst 1957 July 1... 71.1 849 785 51.0 
Oct. *.. 7,245,650 69,909 7,315,559 1008 Jan. ... 169,240 133,826 35,414 ft Tee 7 4 ‘ 
Nov. 6.977.457 58,614 7,036,091 100.1 July 8... 859 123 78.7 53.4 
Nov. .. 977457 58614 7698001 1001 web. ... 154.932 131.667 33,265 
Total .. 75,301,134 664,341 75,965,475 88.9 — wee ae — pees July 15... 912 129 1793 549 
957 e e686 * ’ 
Jen 7,209,547 72,826 7,282,373 98.8 ~ 431 39.144 July 22... 910 146 1794 57.3 
Fet 6596133 61973 6658106 1000 May ... 164575 125, 9, 
Mar 7.179.100 67.779 7246879 983 June... 153,647 119,353 34,294 July 29... 90.7 170 179.4 57.8 
Mes, °.. Gianweet 68508 GOUSkeT 6k eee eee, creas «= Aug. 5... 869 169 708 588 
June "6593326 66266 6659592 933 AUS. ... 145,926 111,080 34, : Basie nce : : F 
July 6.625.901 66.031 6.691.932 908 Sept. .. 139,002 105,611 33,391 Aug. 12... 894 57.5 806 60.5 
Aug 6.719 763 61 one 6,781,751 92.0 nee sia ett yy py Aus. 19 902 875 821 626 
Sept. .. 6.569.074 58.82 627.911 92 ee 1 y ' : so , , ‘ 
+ cores gee Suess oe Des... 120,787 92,125 28,662 Aug. 26... 906 95.8 822 63.5 
Dee. 5.212624 69.175 4,854,444 62.8 ota 1 ,766,191 1,261,301 406,444 
Total ...78.557,011 782,660 79,339,671 91.4 1958 Sept. 2... 934 97.0 81.0 61.7 
1968 pee Jan. ... 120,722 94,717 26,005 Sept. 9 93.8 98.7 81.9 659 
Jan 4,785,269 69,175 4,854,444 62.8 . see . . . . 
Feb 4.016.276 47.953 4.064.229 582 Feb. ... 103,297 79,708 23,589 
Mar 4.418.778 45.175 4.462.95% 57.8 Mar. ... 106,233 82,195 24,038 Sept. 16... 95.7 1006 82.1 65.6 
April 3,787,907 39,302 3,827,209 51.2 Apr 91,464 69,121 22.343 Sept. 23 96.1 100.6 82.2 67.3 
pond .048.c28 25.468 = 4.073.706 =663-7 =6MMay.... 87,002 66,086 20,916 oF a eee ' 
une. BOK 2°65 26,463 ° A . eeee ’ ’ ’ 
July 4:277,515 26,668 4.304.183 55.7 June... 92,681 71,624 21.237 Sept. 30... 97.0 101.6 826 10.4 
Aug. 4,700,065 81.376 4.081.589 63-1 July ... 68,002 48,618 10,184 Oct. 7... 96.7 1018 822 716 
o_o: Meee ee. soe as AMS 80,886 59,816 21,070 
Oct. 835,995 26,963 ,872, Y Pf weg , r : 
Nov, |... 5,907,888 89,275 6,946,163 79.5 Sept.... 85,277 64,586 20,691 Oct. 14... 965 1009 809 74.2 
Oct. 21... 98.9 1014 802 1748 
Galvanized Sheet Shi ments SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 
(American Tron Steel ei (American Iron & Steel Institute) Oct. 28...100.0 101.2 79.7 75.0 
e ons 
1955 1988 42987, 3988, Hot Dipped ser Nov. 4... 99.4 101.3 78.0 ‘74.5 
Jan. 211, \ 35,9 ° 
Reb, iaedos Hiesey Sebeee TAHT Jan shale Sake agate giaate = Mee toes BO on tee wea 
238 : 5, Feb. 63,0 29/4! 
aie OE GU GR dee AHR RE HIE) Nov. te. 992 tuo mos 
a 30,3 . ’ . . o, ’ Pi 
Juno 246,940 279,05§ 289.087 277,180 May 24.282 27/628 Ht 44 ete Nov. 25...100.1 100.1 72.1 173.7 
uly 205,2 a 39,883 q : 32,783 85 2 of 29, 
Aug. 241,868 276,048 186,790 253,263 Sear 39.234 45°48! 380°818 422°776 — he ee 
Sept. 269,020 256,803 183,952 258,728 Aug. 40,542 46,037 409,515 464,439 Dec. 9...100.1 101.3 69.2 173.5 
Nov. $56:693 366186 190380 Oct” | aSIT Geisey Seeeme Sau'sae = Dec. 16...1003 102.0 67.7 
Dec. 261,640 239,173 159,363 |..._. Nov. 20,645 vnecett = Eien ne os. gi 949 943 53.7 
a s_ue 66, BAM cecsxs 0, gait c. te 








Tot. 2,864,497 2,957,991 2,392,637 ...... oem 
* Combined with August figures. Tot. 649,974 4,676,482 Dec. 30... 95.7 97.3 59.0 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP * RESIDUES 








For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


E] Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 




















We'll get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


—_—- a 


Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road | 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 | 
Cleveland 9, Ohio | 

















copper 
Electrolytic NEC * CCC* 
4 
Zinc 
99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 





NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 


Gi i Um ' num FERROMANGANESE stanoaro crave 


CADMIUM = SILVER + BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium + Platinum + Selenium « Tellurium 


Pig + Ingot 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





"Reo. U.S. Pat Off cnoek (ORY, 











ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 








N\ 





Ansonia, Conn 
Atlanta 8, Ga 
Buffalo 5,N. Y 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo 
Detroit 31, Mich 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis 

Los Angeles 17, Calif 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 
Nework 2,N. J 

New York 16, N.Y 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. | 
Rochester 4,N.Y 

St. Louis 3, Mc 

San Francisco 4, Calif 
Seattle 1, Wash 
Syracuse 2,N. Y 
Torrington, Conn 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
General Offices 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 

In Canada: Anaconda Americon 
Brass Limited General Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouver Office: 

1030 West Georgia St. 


*W arehouses 5294 





